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THE EXPOSITOR’S 
GREEK TESTAMENT 


Sir. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL. D. 


A Commentary as well as a Greek 
Text and Translation 


Its Purpose 
THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT 


was conceived by Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, 
M.A., LL.D., and carried out under his care- 
ful editorship. His purpose was to produce a 
work which should include all that was most 
reliable and sane in the international exe- 
gesis of the New Testament and to present 
it in the form of a critical edition of the 
Greek Text. Scholarship which was scat- 
tered through several languages and many 
books, so that it was accessible only to the 
few, he purposed to bring together into one 
comprehensive survey which should have 
the harmony of critical freedom combined 
with reverence of faith. 


Its Plan 


The preparation of the critical introduction 
and notes to each book of the New Testa- 
ment was alloted to a separate scholar who 
was an expert in that department of exege- 
sis. The notes, printed below the Greek 
Text, are historic and critical in nature; they 
are suggestive of the deeper spiritual mean- 
ing of the context and keep definitely in view 
both the needs of a student seeking religious 
insight and the requirements of a minister 
engaged in a pulpit-ministry. 


Description of Books 


The set consists of five handsome large 
quarto volumes—beautifully and clearly 
printed on paper specially prepared for this 
work. Bound in durable red buckram. 
The price is $25.00 for the set complete, 
with an additional charge, if sent by express, 
of actual cost of transportation. The price 
of any single volume is $6.00 plus 20 cents 
postage. 


Special Offer to Christian Century Readers: Send 
$10.00 and the complete set will be sent to you on condition 
that a second remittance of $10 be mailed to us in 30 days, 
and the balance ($5.00 plus postage) in 60 days. 
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New Versions of the 
New Testament 


ATTHEW ARNOLD once wrote 
M to Charles Reade, the English 
novelist: ‘The old Bible is 
getting to be to us literary men of Eng- 
land a sealed book. We may think that 
we know it. we were taught it at home; 
we heard it read at church; perhaps we 
can quote some verses, or even passages; 
but we really know very little of it. | 
wish, Reade, that you would take up the 
Old Testament and go through it as 
though every page were altogether new 
to you—as though you had never read a 
line of it before. It will astonish you.” 
The reason of the wide popularity of the 
recent versions of the New Testament is 
simply that they aid the reader in coming to 
its messages with a sense of freshness. The 
pages glow with new interest. We recom- 
mend as the very best new translations the 
following: 


Moffatt’s New Testament, $1.50 plus 10 
cents postage. (Pocket edition, gilt edges, 
$1.75, plus 8 cents postage). 

Weymouth’s New Testament, $2.00 plus 12 
cents postage. (Pocket ed., $1.35 plus 8 cts. 

The Shorter New Testament (Kent), $1.00 
plus 10 cents postage. 

The 20th Century New Testament, $2.00 
plus 10 cents postage. (Pocket edition, $1.50 
plus 8 cents postage). 
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508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 








YALE TALKS 


3y CHARLES R. Brown, LL. D. 





LTHOUGH these “Talks” were 


delivered at Yale, Harvard and 
other colleges, they afford a wealth of 
illustrative material for addresses and 
sermons to young people, especially to 
young men. Among the themes are 
“The Tsue Definition of a Man,” “Un- 
conscious Influence,” “The Lessons of 
Failure,” “The Men Whe Make Ex- 
cuse,” “The Wrongs of Wrong-doing,” 
etc, 

Price, $1.35 plus 8 cents postage. 
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EDITORIAL 


Where the Church Stands 
in Its Own Light 


HILE a great many American youths of today have 

been persuaded by their elders to believe that the 
big thing of life is to make money, there are still many 
who run true to a higher human type and dream of big 
ideal expioits. The dangerous, the mysterious and the 
noble have always had a great fascination for the young 
mind, and in this fact lies one of the reasons for optimism 
about the human race. The community is ever being 
spoiled by the counsels of prudence on the part of the 
middle aged, but is ever being renewed by the young. In 
the choice of vocation among the young people of the 
colleges this is very well illustrated. At the University 
of Illinois there are twelve young people of one denom- 
ination who have volunteered for religious work. They 
have without exception chosen to go to the foreign mission 
field. There is not a man in the group who is planning to 
be a minister of religion in this country. This situation 
is being duplicated in many other communions. It is 
easier to command the best blood of the colleges for the 
mission field than for the parish ministry. Just what does 
this mean as to the attitude of young people toward the 
work of the home land? Is it mere lack of an urgent 
voice to counsel them to take up religious work in Amer- 
a? Or is there a feeling on the part of young men that 
the gospel ministry is not heroic and no longer a calling 
that satisfies the soul by the inherent nature of its work? 
There are many who believe either that the minister 
has no chance to make good or that there is not in his 
occupation that which constitutes a call to the higher 
ideals of young men. Meanwhile there is need of an inter- 
pretation of the place of the minister in the modern com- 
munity, not in terms of carping criticism but in terms of 


constructive suggestion. The possibilities of shaping a 
community’s higher life through its religious organization 
should afford the most alluring career open to the youth 
of our time. But the imagination of youth cannot visual- 
ize such possibilities until the churches find their life more 
vitally in relation to their own communities than their 
present denominational loyalties allow. 


| ll 
Chinese Students Probe 
American Faith in God 


HE group of Chinese students at the University of 

Chicago which has been investigating American faith 
in God has been greatly puzzled by the results secured. 
A questionnaire was sent out to several hundred Ameri- 
can men representing many vocations. 
included seventy ministers. All were asked if they be- 
lieved in God, and also what they believed about him and 
why. When the answers came back, over half of the men 
on the list set themselves down as agnostics and unbe- 
The agnostics were more numerous than those 
who would completely dismiss the idea of God. 
disappointing thing to the students was the wide variety 
of the concept of God. The first impression this wide 
variation made upon the mind of the students was to dis- 
courage them in finding a real faith. 
agree in what they mean by God, is there after all any 
reality in the concept? This investigation will probably 
do us Americans more good than it has done the Chinese. 


In this group were 


lievers. 
The most 


Since so few men 


The churches and church people must get back again to 
some fundamental thinking. It is evident that we must 
have more doctrinal preaching, not of the sort that dog- 
matically settles our problem, but of the kind that lays 
new foundations for faith. The church cannot live upon 
humanitarianism alone. It is the one organization in 
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human society which is set to the task of facing the ever- 
lasting questions. Fortunately a beginning has been made 
in fundamental thinking. Several new books have ap- 
peared in recent years dealing with the concept of God, 
inost of them from a Christian point of view, but inter- 
estingly enough some of them set forth positions out of 
harmony with the Christian position, as for instance that 
of H. G, Wells. Every age has to square its fundamental 
thinking with the facts of life as it experiences them. 
Neither movie shows nor jazz music can still the anxious 
questions that arise in human hearts with regard to the 
great spiritual realities. 


Prohibition 
Progress 

NTARIO gave “bone-dry” enforcement a majority of 
O more than 200,000, Prominent Canadians predict do- 
New Zealand 


has recently declared Samoa dry ; Uncle Sam should do the 


minion-wide prohibition within five years. 
same for the Philippines. The President of Chili recently 
told Miss Anna Gordon of the American W. C. T. U. that 
he was actively for national prohibition. He told a com- 
mittee representing the Chilean wine growers that he would 
The 


wine growers, he said, must find their profits elsewhere ; 


introduce such a bill in the national congress soon. 


the government would stop the curse of alcoholism if he 
could bring it about. In Denmark the prohibitionists have 
introduced an effective bill providing for the complete 
pronibition of manufacture, importation or sale of spirits 
or strong wines. They believe they will win. In Sweden, 
parliament is debating a bill that would allow a national 
referendum in 1922. Holland has increased the liquor tax 
from 100 per cent to 150 per cent through a striking vic- 
tory for temperance in the parliamentary elections. In 
this country the passing winter's legislatures have taken 
action tending strongly to make for “bone dry” enforce- 
The 


one big loss has been the Palmer ruling on beer as medi- 


ment. Even New York state joins the procession. 
cine and with a dry congress it will no doubt be effectively 
remedied soon. Dr. Saleby, the famous British scientist, 
after a trip through this country, returns home to warn 
his countrymen that they will not be able to compete with 
America in world markets unless they go dry also. Eng- 
lish students are beginning to take up systematic investi- 
gation into the problem. If the students make it a subject 


of scientific research today England will go dry tomorrow. 


From Workhouse 
To Westminster 
ILL CROOKS, M. P., 
admittance to the Chiltern Hundreds, which is the 
His 


health has failed beyond repair after a life of arduous 


requested the other day 
English way of resigning from a seat in parliament. 


toil, first in the shops and for the last half of his life in 
classes. War work 
brought on the breakdown, the last straw being the fright- 
ful bombing of a school house near his home and the 
murder thus of a score of children, with the consequent 


untiring service of the laboring 


exposure and nervous exhaustion in the work of rescue. 
This man, who was as remarkable as Abraham Lincoln 
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for his rise from poverty into eminence without school- 
ing, for his irresistible story telling and humor, his uncon- 
scious democracy which made kings, peers, scholars and 
the lowly all his friends, and for his unbending but tol- 
erant conscientiousness, still lives in his cottage in East 
London and receives visits from the great dignitaries of 
the realm and from his lowly neighbors, all of whom alike 
come to inquire about his health and to offer tokens of 
their esteem. The queen sends a special messenger every 
few days, and oddly enough on one day when her equerry 
came with a tribute of flowers a little working class gir! 
came at the same time with a little bunch of hand picked 
blossoms. Mr. Crooks’ career began nearly seventy years 
ago as one of the six children in the family of a poor 
ship’s stoker. The father dying, the mother and children 
were sent to the workhouse, or infirmary for the poor. At 
twelve he was helping to earn the family’s livelihood, and 
before he was twenty had known the bitterness of tramp- 
ing for a job, penniless, hungry and defeated. At thirty 
he was a councilor in his municipality, then mayor and 
rext a member of the house of commons, where except 
There he 
became the friend of great statesmen and one of the most 
forceful of labor’s spokesmen. He was always rather inde- 
pendent in alignments and sought ever to do the next thing 
that was better. He has been one of those rare personali- 
ties whom hardship made philosophical but not bitter, and 
whose faith in men was irresistible. 


for a single election he has been ever since. 


Variety in 
Preaching 

HE man in the pew thinks he likes variety in preach- 

ing. He is so insistent on this point that he often 
becomes a church tramp seeking the variety he wants by 
going from church to church. 
comes confused and his habits of loyalty unloosed, and 
The trouble 
was that in the kind of variety he found there was no 
Most great preachers have had a single sermon. 
Amos talked about the justice of God. 
God’s mercy. 
four heads. 


In this way his mind be- 
he often ends by going to no church at all. 


unity. 
Hosea sounded 
the note of Isaiah had a single sermon 
with Savonarola was essentially a preacher 
of civic righteousness. St. Augustine sounded the note 
of the wondrous grace of God. Beecher was a preacher 
of freedom, and Brooks gave his life to the thesis that 
religion is life. These men of a single sermon managed 
to preach a whole lifetime without ever letting their con- 
gregations find out that they had only a single sermon. 
They discovered a kind of diversity in pulpit utterance 
which was not inconsistent with unity. 
sity in the matter of iYustrations. Jesus could set forth 
the fatherhood of God by a reference to lilies or birds or 
hy the story of the lost sheep. He has many parables on 
the kingdom. A single theme is thus made real to a great 
variety of men by the simple device of illustration. Jere- 
miah knew how to connect his message with contempora- 
neous events. There is a newspaper preacher who seeks 
only the cheap sensationalism of talking about a current 
events topic. A deeper note is sounded by the man who 


ever reads the newspapers with his fundamental interest 


There was diver- 
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in mind. The typical prohibitionist speaker knew how to 
use the testimony of the wettest of the wet newspapers to 
preach the cause of prohibition. The man interested in 
world disarmament often goes to the jingo papers for his 
best arguments. Lay readers are ever delighted with the 
preaching which makes the old theme look modern and 
respectable. The great preacher knows what he wants to 
say. His greatness is best proved by his ingenuity in 
making a single sermon seem ever new. 


The Minister Advertises 
For a House 
HE church bulletin of First Christian Church in 
Springfield, Ill., contains an appeal to the members 
of the church to provide the minister with information 
about a house to rent. His home has been sold and he has 
nowhere to go! Some ministers are unable to accept calls 
t~ new fields these days on account of the uncertainty of 
housing a family. Rents continue to mount, thus making 
inroads into the ministerial pocketbook, and there is the 
continuous uncertainty about the future. In spite of the 
nation-wide demands for houses, but few are being built 
on account of the cost of labor and materials. If anyone 
can afford to break the deadlock and set the idle labor of 
the community to work, it is the church. The church never 
expects to sell its manse at a profit. If it is rightly built, 
it will last through this generation as the home for the 
minister and as the center of the social life of the parish. 
One of the first demands of the hour is for a manse in 
every parish. In many communities it should come before 
the new church building which is being insistently talked 
The building of a manse is one way to raise the 
minister’s salary. In many cities the rent now eats up a 
thousand dollars of income. A good home means a thou- 
sand dollars per year added to the minister’s salary for all 
the years to come without anyone feeling it. When the 
church has a manse, the town always knows where to find 
the minister, and that is certainly an advantage. The peo- 
ple in trouble sometimes miss the minister because they do 
not find him readily. In the Presbyterian denomination 
generous appropriation to the building of homes for 
ministers has been made by the church building soctety. 
\ similar policy has been adopted by the Disciples church 
éxtension board. 


about. 


Liberty of Speech 
in America 

HE echoes of the attack made by the Dearborn Inde- 

pendent on the Jews have not yet died away. If 
anything, the echoes are louder than the original noise. 
The Jews of the country might very well have waited for 
the Gentile press to answer Mr. Ford's sinister and 
It would then have been apparent that lib- 
erty is the remedy for an abuse of liberty. 
everywhere have raised their voices in protest against even 
the suggestion of an intellectual pogrom against the Jews. 
But the heat stirred up over the matter has resulted in a 
method of meeting the attack that is even worse than the 
attack itself. In Chicago the Dearborn Independent may 
not be sold upon the streets of the city. Such action has 


foolish case. 
Good citizens 


_ limited by libel laws. 
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been taken in other cities. Cheap politicians who ever 
have their eyes upon the Irish vote or the Jewish vote, or 
upon any other group that is likely to act with solidarity, 
have been willing to commit an offence against American 
institutions. The ideal of a free press and free speech 
involves the right of a journal or an individual to make a 
fool of itself or of himself. Society knows how to fake 
care of those who speak improperly. The whole incident 
shows how far the war has taken us from the old-time 
convictions in America. It is a part of the constitution 
of the United States that the freedom of speech and of 
the press shall not be abridged. The criminal use of 
speech to urge people to the commission of crime has been 
Gradually there has been an exten- 
sion through the courts of the various kinds of speech 
and writing which are forbidden until there is less real 
liberty of speech in America than in many countries of 
Europe. With war censorship passed, there is need of a 
campaign of good old fashioned Americanism with its 
insistence upon the rights of the individual. The remedy 
ior error is truth, not the jail nor the boycott. 


Cooperation in Christian 
Unity Declined 
NE of the curious phases of the present effort to 
bring about closer relations between the various 
communions of the church is the survival, even among 
those most interested in the effort, of ancient prejudices 
and partisanships that obtrude themselves in the way 
of true cooperation. 
movements today are the Continuation Committee of the 
Conference on Faith and Order, whose preliminary meet- 
ing was held in Geneva last summer, and the American 


Two of the most purposeful of these 


Council on Organic Union, whose proposals are now be- 
ing presented to the judicatories of the various denomina- 
tions. A suggestion was recently offered to the former 
of these organizations by one of the officials of the latter 
to the effect that there ought to be some plan of mutual 
relationship and cooperation between the two. This was 
considered by the Continuation Committee, and the re- 
sponse was to the effect that while sympathy was expressed 
with the objects of the American Council, cooperation 
seemed impossible. If this action is a typical illustration 
ef the spirit of the Continuation Committee, the difficul- 
ties it encounters in being taken seriously by American 
Christians will be increased rather than diminished. It is 
unfortunate that it should assume the attitude of exclusive 
right to the idea and effort taking form under the name 
of Christian union. 


Conference of Y Leaders 
and Churchmen 
N connection with the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. in this city a week ago (the 
first meeting of that organization to be held in the west, 
as we understand) there was a gathering of Association 
officials and ministers and laymen representative of the 
churches of Chicago and vicinity, to consider the rela- 
tions between the two groups. At the last convention 
of the Y. M. C. A., held in Detroit, one of the most 1m- 
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portant commission reports dealt with the relation of 
the Association to the churches. At the time it was under- 
stood that this was to be tollowed by the appointment of a 
permanent commission to make a more exhaustive and a 
somewhat continuous study of the situation, with the 
object of removing some of the grounds of criticism and 
estrangement on the part of the churches toward the 
Association. It was understood to be in the interest of 
this movement that the Chicago conference was called a 
fortnight ago. 
tative. 


The attendance was sizable and represen- 
Excellent addresses were made by Dr. Mott and 
Many reports on various phases of Association 
work were given. 


others. 
But beyond very general references to 
the need of good feeling and cooperation between the 
Y. M. C. A. and the churches, nothing was done to ad- 
vance in any degree the understanding between the two 
groups. This we believe to have been a lost opportunity. 
What is needed -in such gatherings is not a list of set 
speeches by men who have a policy to advocate, however 
admirable it may be, but the opportunity to face frankly 
the difficulties of the present estrangement, and the way 
out. Twenty representative men in a round table con- 


ference, unhurried 


and definite, would 


accomplish far 
more in a day’s time than many formal programs of 
speeches. And this is what the Association needs to do 
beyond all things else in this hour when its policies, both 
industrial and in relation to the churches, are under anx- 


ious observation and deliberate criticism. 


Demand Reverent Treatment 
of Religious Things 


lik. Federal Council has made a forma] demand on the 

moving picture producers of the country that they 
treat the Christian institution of marriage reverently. In 
a great many films the representation of the marriage cere- 
mony has been such as to break down what little respect 
still exists in the public mind toward this institution, There 
are already agencies’ enough at work in American life to 


destroy the sanctities of the home. A school of “realists” 


in literature have spent a generation glorifying adultery as 
freedom, and representing domestic fidelity as bondage. 
The cabaret and the dance hall have also done their evil 
work, the results of which register in the divorce mill. It 
is time for the church to speak in stern tones with regard 
to any profanation of the religious ceremonies by which 
the home is founded. 


At the same time there has been 
a protest made by the Federal Council against the misrep- 
resentation of ministers upon the screen. This is made not 
in behalf of the ministers themselves, but in behalf of the 
millions of people who every Sunday wait upon the minis- 
trations of these ministers and who believe that from the 
worship in the church they receive some of life’s choicest 
possessions. It has long since been taboo in movie circles 
to misrepresent a priest. He is always given a decent role 
on the screen for the arm of Rome is long, and she is able 
to make the malefactor understand. It is time for the 
show people to understand that Protestantism is not quite 
the disintegrated and individualistic thing it once was. It 
is beginning to be able to act as a whole and to make its 


convictions register in contemporaneous life. 
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Has Protestantism Served 
Its Purpose? 


URING the past fortnight much thought has been 

bestowed upon the anniversary of Luther’s appear- 

ance before the Diet of Worms, and his fearless 
declaration of loyalty to the truths he had maintained in 
his theses. It is a mild aftermath of the great Luther cele- 
brations of last year which were widely observed, and 
which furnished favorable moment for the union of three 
cf the most important groups of Lutherans: But the later 
observance is sufficient to bring to mind once more the 
courageous words of the Doctor of the Sacred Scriptures 
from Wittenburg, “I can and will retract nothing, for it 
is neither safe nor expedient to act against conscience, 
Here I stand; I can do nothing else. God help me. Amen.” 
With that utterance the movement that is known histori- 
cally as Protestantism began. Four centuries have passed 
since then. Has Protestantism served its purpose? There 
are two ways of considering the question. 
the 


One may ask 
the cause of 
Christianity, and provided an essential stage in the prog- 


whether movement was of value to 


ress of the church toward its ideals. Or it may be asked 
whether that period to which Protestantism belongs has 
come to its end, and another era must be ushered in. To 
Loth these questions we are convinced that an affirmative 
response must be made. 

That the movement set on foot by the reformers was 
uecessary to the vitality of the Christian society few in- 
formed students of church history will stop to debate. It 
is true that some of the more conservative, in all the pe- 
riods since the breach with Rome was made, have main- 
tained with Erasmus that the separatist campaign was a 
niistake, and that the reformation should have taken place 
within the church as at that time constituted, and not as a 
divisive enterprise, But there are few who can maintain 
that thesis in the light of all the facts. Nothing but the 
shock of a protest so vigorous that it jostled the entire 
edifice of the autocratic church could have availed. Protes- 
tantism shattered the tradition of an infallible and world- 
It set free the soul of man from 
the shackles of dogma and superstition that for centuries 
had confined it. 

Protestantism did much more than this. 


ruling ecclesiasticism. 


It gave to the 
Bible its rightful place as the commanding literature of 
1eligion and the trustworthy source book for the Christian 
church. At the same time it liberated the minds of its lead- 
ers from the thralldom of early Jewish and Christian tra- 
dition which had made impossible the free inquiring into 
the nature of the Bible which a vigorous and courageous 
faith demands. It the mind of the church to 
the serious task of thinking through the nature of the gos- 
pel it was proclaiming. The spirit of Protestantism was 
essentially the spirit of the new learning. The renaissance 
and the reformation went hand in hand. The renaissance 
was the reformation of the European intellect; the ref- 
ormation was the renaissance of the European conscience. 
From the externals of ritual and ceremonial Christian 
leaders turned to prolonged and arduous study of the 
Christian sources and the history of the Christian insti- 


turned 
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tutions. That intellectual quality came into the church 
with the reformers. There had been great scholars be- 
fore. But with the reformation scholarship became a 
primal necessity of the pulpit and the church school. 

\WVith the coming of the new spirit Rome ceased to 
e the intellectual and spiritual leader. Compelled to re- 
form itself by the very pressure of opinion, it exchanged 
popes like the Borgias for those of the Caraffa type, or- 
eanized the Counter-reformation, and sent out mission- 
aries like Francis Xavier to evangelize the non-Christian 
lands. But its great opportunity was gone forever. It 
has remained a powerful ecclesiasticism, skillful in pro- 
moting the interests of its own officials and communi- 
cants, but a declining force in either thinking or morals. 
It retires slowly and with poor grace before the advance 
f intelligence, and where it is not compelled to adjust it- 
self to the enlightened conditions made possible by Protes- 
tant influence, it still retains the obscurantism and mediae- 
valism of its past. 

For four centuries Protestantism has been the ruling 
force in the intellectual and spiritual life of the western 
world, and of late has gained something of the same place 
in the orient. But it is handicapped by limitations in- 
separable from its origin, and fatal to its permanent effi- 
iency. 

In the first place it is, as its name implies, a protest. 
\nd that attitude of opposition to the Roman organsza- 
tion has too much obsessed and limited its effectiveness. 
't has tended to make negative and hostle its spirit and 
program. Even today the majority of the Protestant 
groups are practically ignorant of their fellowship with 
? vast company of Christians beyond the limited circle 
ef Protestant and Romanist. The horizon has been con- 
fined almost entirely to the controversies between the two 
branches of the western church. And that controversy has 
no longer either point or issue. 

\gain, the Protestant group received an exaggerated 
impulse toward dogmatic considerations at its very in- 
It turned from the liturgical and mystical ele- 
ments of religion to the doctrinal, and by its emphasis 
upon the Pauline teaching set the current of Christian life 
it the new channels of philosophical and theological defi- 
This was the salvation of the church in the age 

he Reformation, but has been the cause of numberless 
sterile and futile controversies since. It finds its result 
in the insistence that our holy faith must find its ground- 
work in a uniform doctrinal statement before we can pro- 
ceed with a fruitful method of cooperation. To this self- 
refuting position the Lutheran Church, in which the dog- 
matic attitude of the first reformers finds its best illustra- 
tion, has recently recommitted itself as against the accept- 
ance of the overtures for Christian fellowship from the 
other free and evangelical bodies. 

\nd most of all is Protestantism proving that it has 
served its purpose by the fact of its divisions. At the 
first these were unavoidable. It was vastly better to have 
the church broken into fragments than kept in a formal 
unity which had ceased to be vital. But with the fall of 
Rome from its position of leadership, and the growth of 
the spirit of free inquiry, the various denominational 
groups ceased to be significant as interpreters and de- 


ception 


nition. 
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fenders of neglected and endangered truths, and set about 
the more partisan task of strengthening their separatist 
organizations. Today the Christian world is as tired of 
the vagaries and weaknesses of sectarianism as the pre- 
reformation world was of the folly and iniquities of Rome. 
Rome has passed as a determining factor in the religious 
life of the modern age. And Protestantism is passing. 
Out of the struggle of soul which resulted from the failure 
of the Roman church to meet the need of the new Europe 
came the Reformation and Protestantism. Out of the 
travail of spirit through which most of the churches, and 
a host of Christians outside of all the churches, are pass- 
ing today, a new, more vital, more constructive phase of 


-religious organization and ministry is being born. It 


will be catholic, but not Roman; it will be evangelical and 
reformatory, but not Protestant. These terms belong to 
obsolescent phases of the Christian society. Let them 


become obsolete as the new day is dawning. 


. * 
The Language of Religion 
HE contrast between the Tower of Babel and the 
is as striking as it is complete. 
The vaulting ambition of man, seeking to invade 


Day of Pentecost 


the heavens, ended in confusion worse confounded. The 
humility of the church on its knees, in one accord and in 
one place, brought a baptism of fire and the power of har- 
mony. At Babel one language was made many and men 
were scattered abroad; at Pentecost many languages were 
made one, drawing the ends of the earth together. The 
contrast is at once a parable and a prophecy, and it has 
many things to teach us if we have ears to hear. 
thing it shows that preparation must be made for a divine 
visitation, as if to teach all after ages that our Christian 
faith is a social rather than a solitary religion, and that its 
secret of power is realized in fellowship. 

There are times when the church must be on its feet in 
an attitude of service, but at Pentecost it was on its knees 
facing God in quest of power. Humane ministry and 
divine intercession have both their place of honor and of 
usefulness, and neither can take the place of the other. 
How the prayer of the church was answered, in what 
measure and manner, is told us in a narrative not only 
startling, but dazzling. There are two ways of describing 
an event, one prosaic and the other symbolical; and the 
writer of the Acts chose the right way. He clothed the 
scene in the vivid drapery of oriental imagery, in which 
we hear a sound like as a rushing mighty wind, and see 
tiny “tongues as of fire”—symbol of the fervor that leaped 
like flame from heart to heart. The church became aware 
as it had never. been aware before of the dynamic avail- 
able to united faith and prayer. It spoke under this high 
impulse of kindled power, and men cried out in amaze- 
ment: “How hear we every man in his own tongue, the 
wonderful works of God!” 

Here is a scene to ponder in a day when the church is so 
sadly bereft of power, and its voices have lost their 
momentousness of accent and appeal. Howbeit, in our 
time there are signs to show, and there are many who are 
praying, that we may be visited by a quickening and re- 


For one 
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newing impulse of divine power, “a common wave of 
thought and joy, lifting mankind again.” What form it 
may take no one can foretell, save that it will be in answer 
to yearning prayer and in response to the deepest need; 
but in essence, in power, it will be akin to that which 
flashed and glowed on Pentecost. For on that day, while 
there was the unity that belongs to those who have a com- 
mon need, a common purpose, and a common promise, and 
are joined in fellowship, yet the outpouring came to the 
seekers one by one. The tongues of flame parted asunder, 
and the fire of the Spirit sat upon each of them separately. 
They were committed to the same crusade; but liberty was 
as necessary as unity, and each of them was endued with 
his own special insight, his own spirit of adventure— 
“knights to the quest of life abundant sworn.” 

Thus, if there was one spirit of light and power, there 
were diversities of gifts, diversities of ministry, no two 
bearing witness with the same insight and emphasis. James 
the man of common sense, Peter the man of action, John 
the mystic—and, later, Paul, “born out of due time’— 
each had his own point of view, his own vision; and the 
variety of their witness added to the richness, the fullness, 
the effectiveness of their testimony. Differing as they did 
—sometimes to the point of controversy—they were yet 
describing, each with his own eloquence, the same reality 
common to all. Our point is that now, as then, and always, 
the different types of religious experience—and, by the 
same token, each of the Christian communions—are trying, 
each in its own tongue, to say the same thing. They have 
a like precious faith, and a like profound experience- 
mystic, rationalist, and sacramentalist—and this reality is 
a common treasure, if only they knew it, despite the dif- 
fering dialects in which they express it. 

Some, indeed, go further and find a like fundamental 
unity underlying the great historic religions; that they are 
variations of one motif, differing less in essentials than in 
point of emphasis, depth of insight, and method of appeal, 
each expressing, in a memorable way, the one great human 
Re- 
ligions are many, but religion is one, and unless we read 


experience of fellowship with the Father of spirits. 


our own faith in that universal context we cannot under- 
stand that Christianity, so far from being a competing 
religion, is a completing religion. Truly the divine life in 
ihe soul of man is one, and it means much to realize that 
it is so. Such an insight is not only unifying and satis- 
fying, it is emancipating—it sets one free from many things 
which else would limit his appreciation of the wonderful 
works of God. It gives one a key whereby to understand 
and interpret many religious dialects, and helps him to 
discern beneath differing creeds and cults the foundations 
of the church of God—meaning by the church no sects, 
hierarchy, or polity, but the historic fellowship of the seek- 
ers and finders of God. Wesley saw this truth and rejoiced 


in it, making the words of William Law his own: 


Perhaps what the best heathens called reason, and Solomon 
wisdom, St. Paul grace in general, St. John righteousness 
or love, may be only different expressions for one and the 
same blessing, the light of Christ shining in different degrees 
under different dispensations. Why then so many words, and 
so little charity exercised among Christians, about the par- 
ticular term of a blessing experienced more or less by all 
righteous men. 
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Once a man has this vision of the Spirit of God moving 
within all the multicolored forms of religion, his life wil] 
be an adventure of discovery and enlarging fellowship, 
He will recognize friends of his soul in many garbs, as 
Woolman rejoiced in finding a-Kempis a brother, albeit 
wearing a different habit and far removed ecclesiastically, 
Surely no one can read Spinoza and not see that he was 
a “God-intoxicated man” trying to fathom the reality of a 
profound religious experience, or the Emerson essay on 
“The Over-Soul” and not find another version of the truth 
of the over brooding, indwelling Spirit, which has been 
the life of the church and the altar fire of its pulpit in all 
ages. For the devout life is the same, however the outlook 
of the intellect may differ: Emerson and Newman were 
akin of soul, and were moved by a common and high 
religious motive. Not only is the divine life the same in 
essence, but all the richer for its variety of expression, 
and if a man is born of the spirit both Moody and Mar- 
tineau will speak to him in the language wherein he was 
born. 

Here is the real Christian unity of the spirit—never 
broken through the centuries—and if it is discovered, real- 
ized, and developed, it will unite us in the bonds of peace, 
good will, and service. Our diversities are superficial; 
our unities are fundamental. Perhaps, after all, the pro- 
found meaning of the vast restless mood that is now upon 
us, may be the divine intention to throw us back upon God, 
the Holy Spirit. If natural law seems to be inviolable, it 
is that the whole creation may appear miraculous, the 
garment that God is weaving for himself on the roaring 
looms of time. If the Bible now comes to us in a new 
binding, it is that we may know the divine inspirer of it. 
Theories about the Bible have their day and cease to be, 
but the Bible remains the monumental witness to the pres- 
ence in man of the Holy Spirit. If we live in God we 
shall see that the Bible lives in God; if God lives in us we 
shall know that God lives in the Bible. There is no hope 
for the church save in the Holy Spirit, and if we live, 
think, and toil in the strength of the Spirit there is nothing 
but hope. 

But the Day of Pentecost, with its burst of illuminating, 
revealing vision, marked more than a revelation of things 
unseen, new and far reaching in its extensiveness. It also 
gave birth to a revolution in practical conduct new and 
deep reaching in its intensiveness. Not only was Peter 
disowned his Master 
before a slave girl, into a champion who denounced the 
whole nation for the murder of the Master; but the social 
spirit and objective of the whole company of disciples 
was changed, making it for the first time in history a be- 
loved community of people more anxious to give than to 
get. Can the wonder of Pentecost, with its light and 
power, be repeated in our confused and troubled age? 
Indeed, yes. The need is the same, and the Spirit of God 
is still the secret and source of power. If today men 
should come from the ends of the Christian world—and 
beyond—not to argue, not to dicker, not to criticize, but to 
continue steadfastly in an ecumenical council of prayer, 
what forces might be liberated among us! Puny we are 
while we ply an oar, but when we hoist a sail we move 
trimphantly into new adventure and achievement. 


transformed from a coward who 
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movin . And I said, I am not yet finished. I am more than a 
he a Seeing the Elephant spectator on Life’s bleachers. I am part of the Show. 
wship, A Parable of Safed the Sage Humble is my Stunt. I leap through no Hoops and I do 
tbs, as ¢T HERE came unto me a man who was in perplexity. = perform on the flying coapens. Yet do I seek to make 
- albeit | And he said, I have given up the attempt to under- my round in the saw-dust orbit of this Highly Moral Per- 
tically. stand Life. I believe the old hymn which saith,  °Fmance as an Honest man may and ought, and to do 
he was ters ats ta mine humble part so that when I come round again to the 
ty of a r his world al all & Fleeting Show, place where I entered the ring, whether men applaud me 
say on For man’s illusion given. or no, I shall have made Life’s show to every man and 
e truth | And I said unto him, I have had the advantage of a woman I have known a little better worth the price of 
is been Colledge Education. And among the things that I learned admission plus the war-tax. 


t in all in Colledge was a song, which said: And he said, I did not quite get thee in all that lingo 
rutlook The Elephant now walks round, about Einstein and Plato, but what thou now sayest I 
n were The Band begins to play; understand, and thou art Dead Right. 


d high The boys before the Monkeys’ cage 

we in Had better keep away. 

ression, . = i 

s ian vor the Elephant now walks voune— BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 

\nd thus did the song proceed, forever citing the Fact 

itself as the Explanation of the Fact. That is the philos- Glints 

ophy of the Ding an Sich, which meaneth, the Thing-in- 

Itself. I 
And he said, That is a Fool Song, and is hardly worth What is life? 

four years of Colledge. The uncertain promise 
And I said, Consider the Ding an Sich, the Elephant. Of a certain Dawn. 

He is the Thesis. He is tangible, ponderable, undeniable I 


he was 


—never 
d, real- 
peace, 
erficial ; 
he pro- 


w upon 
cal Reality. He answereth to all the Categories of Kant. But 

mM 08, ; : : ga They alone are blest 

lable. j behold how he resolveth himself into an Antithesis, even Pat 

able, it Who are victims of dreams. 


as Hegel taught. He is not Statick. He walketh around. 
That should prepare us for an Hegelian Synthesis. And III 
he is not unrelated. He is preceded by the Band, and There is no day, 


us, the 
roaring 


a new 
© of % tollowed by Monkeys in their Cage. That suggesteth Says the blind eye; 
> to be Einstein’s Relativity. But consider also the boys. Where- There is no God, 


fore should they keep away from the Cage of Monkeys? Says the stubborn will. 
Is that theorem referable to Ethicks or to Casuistry or to 
Politickal Economy? If it were not for the boys with IV 
their Peanuts and their Quarters, the Elephant were not The Heart of God 
here, but in Ethiopia. And in that event, would he be Welcomes the repentant heart of man 
the same Elephant? Is a Wild Elephant in Ethiopia the Like the great deep 
same Elephant as a Tame Elephant at the same time in The returning raindrop. 
Jersey City or in Kalamazoo? Can we answer save as V 
we go back to Plato, and discover the Ideal Elephant 
who is before and necessary to the interpretation of all 
Particular Elephants? 

And he said, Much learning hath made thee mad. Thou 


le pres- 
od we 
1 us we 
10 hope 
ve live, 
nothing 


inating, 
r things 
It also 
ew and 


The morning dawns in vain 
To children of the night. 


s Peter 

Master and Plato and Hegel and Einstein and all those other old Song 

ced the ay - a ee of inst asta " HEN May arrives, 

= eon And I said, I am not so mad as those who give up the feaih sending dhahes seule toe exiles 


problem, or who have not the courage to think it through. 
Neither am I content to explain the Fact by the Fact, as 
doth the Song. 

And I said, I have sat in for some time at this Greatest 


lisciples As if they had but one desire—to sing, 
Then from our snug retreats we haste away 


And tune our hearts for one long holiday 


y a be- 
than to 


ht and : a ae the w i shi ing— 
7 , Show on Earth, and I have ceased trying to explain it — 7 wants and Rie, by Mus Stes dimming 
ad age: “4 : : When May arrives. 

of God by reckoning with the Elephants and the Monkeys and the 

ay men Camels and the Asses and the He-goats and the Clowns ‘Then should we fret 

a and the Acrobats. Above them all, yea, above the Ring- Because the winter winds like tempests blew, 


inasters and the Billstickers and the Lionhunters in Ethi- Because the friends we loved proved oft untrue? 


», but to : ‘ : , : 
? opia and the Snake charmers, and the ships and railroads No, for today the world is fair and new, 


ef, 
Sa that bring them together, is the Manager and Owner, who And through the trees the winds are whispering 
«mall planneth and accomplisheth. Of violets full-blown and roses burgeoning— 


And the man said, What thou sayest Listeneth good. When May arrives. 


Can Education Be Christian? 


By Robert E. Speer 


[At the celebration of the semi-centennial of the Ohio State 
University last fall Dr. Robert E. Speer delivered an address 
on “The Ideals and Principles Which Should be Laid upon 
the Lives of Young Men and Young Women in Our Univer- 
sities.” His audience included many distinguished educators 
from the leading institutions of learning the country over. 
Within a few days after the delivery of the address Dr. Speer 
received from the head of one of our leading universities a 
letter saying that he disagreed with practically everything he 
had said. To this communication Dr. Speer addressed a reply. 
Che three documents: the original address, the critique and the 
reply, are given herewith—Tne Eprror. | 


R. PRESIDENT, Ladies and Gentlemen: No one 

could have listened to the greetings which have 

been presented here this afternoon without, I 
think, detecting their underlying unanimity of implication 
as to what the great end of education is. We would hold 
that end, truly defined, to be citizenship, the training of 
persons in order that they may be adequately prepared to 
tulfill all their duties and relations in orgamized human 
society. It is no doubt possible to define the ends of 
education in terms of culture and of character, but we 
would believe these to be, if ends at all, only subordinate 
ends, and in reality not ends, but means toward the attain- 
ment of the real end that lies beyond them. Character 
and culture we would believe to be for the purpose of and 
cbtainable only in, the service of mankind. 

It is essential in thus conceiving education that one 
should construe aright the ideal of the society for which 
men are being prepared. Full citizenship cannot be ade- 
quately interpreted in any narrow racial or nationalistic 
terms. Nobody can question the place that race fills in 
the education of mankind, nor the place that nationality 
has filled in the history of the world during the last four 
But neither race nor nationality is a 


hundred years. 


finality. We believe them to be departments essential to 
the school in which the different sections of mankind are 
being made ready for a larger unity. We believe them to 
te the divisions within which each different section can 
most readily develop its own contribution, which it is then 


to bring at last into the common treasury of the whole. 


WRONG AND CROOKED THINGS 


In conceiving education in these terms, two great things 
are discerned to be essential in it. It is its business to 
define clearly to young men and young women who are 
to be the architects of the new day, the right ideals for 
their own lives and for human society, and it is its busi- 
ness to lead them to those fountains of moral energy and 
reinforcement, drinking from which they shall be enabled 
to make these ideals which shine before them actual real- 
ities. If there ever was a time in human history when 
this function or this conception of education was neces- 
sary to the world’s welfare, that time is today. If any- 
one argues before us now that there is something radi- 
cally awry about the world we are living in, we have no 
disposition to disagree with him. We believe that there 
are wrong things, that need to be set right; that there are 
crooked things, that need to be made straight; and that 


the new day can only come when men have a clear appre- 
hension of what these wrong and crooked things are, and 
are furnished with the moral resources that shall enable 
them to translate their dream of a better and more right- 
eous time into the actual experience of mankind. 

It is here that our difficulties arise. What are the rad- 
ically wrong things that must be set right? What are the 
crooked things that need to be made straight within human 
society? There are many on every side today who are 
prepared to point them out to us. The political parties, 
with which we have to act, have sought, each in its turn, 
to set out its program, to hold out its ideals, to indicate 
to us some of the processes by which these goals are to be 
won. But we have the deep feeling that all of these things 
might be conceivably carried through and yet we find our- 
selves not very much nearer the great ends that we seek, 
Can we in this day, for the guidance of the young men 
and young women whose duty it is to see that the world 
we have lived through is ended and that a new and differ- 
ent world is begun, see clearly enough ourselves to hold 
up before them the ideals for their own lives, the ideals 
for social development, which will help them to play their 
part intelligently and efficiently in changing the old order 
and bringing in the new? It is, as one standing among 
the young men and young women who are to do this work, 
that I should like to speak to you responsible guides of 
American education today. 


I 


I believe we have first of all, to set for the young men 
and young women who are to make our world a funda- 
mentally different principle and spirit of human relation- 
ships. We have got to replace in some fashion, and com- 
pletely, the old principle of competition by a radically dif- 
ferent principle of cooperation. It is a commonplace state- 
ment to put in words, but it is not a commonplace thing 
when we look out on life and see the reasons for the 
necessity of that change. 

We have lived through a day when our most trusted 
leaders have taught us that the necessary life for mankind 
was the jungle life, that all human progress could be won 
only as strong forces put down and out weaker forces, that 
gain could be won by individuals or nations only at the 
That has 
been a popular result of the doctrine of struggle and de- 
velopment in which we have been schooled for the last 
fifty 
name of that principle antagonized all forms of protective 


loss of other individuals and other nations. 


years. There were great teachers even who in the 
legislation that were destgned to throw around weak wills 
safeguards which those weak wills did not find in them- 
selves. Professor Sumner used to argue against all pro- 
hibitory legislation in the liquor traffic and many other 


g 
forms of legislation as well, because these were onl) 


making sure that society would continue to be cursed by 
its weak elements. If a man did not have a strong enough 
will to save himself from being a drunkard, the faster he 


drank himself into the grave, the better for society, and 
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the quicker we would ‘e left with the men who had 
strength of will enough within to protect themselves, with- 
out nursery legislation on the part of society. 


THE COMPETITIVE IDEA 


This competitive idea has lain at the base of all our 
modern economic life. There was a convention held in 
Cincinnati, not long before the end of the war, reports of 
which were published in the newspapers with captions like 
these, “The War that Is to Come After the War,” and the 
idea was of course that in the new commercial life that 
vas to follow the cessation of military strife, the old 
principles were the only principles on which the world 
could be carried on, that for one nation to gain, other 
nations must lose. It was a warfare in which the strong 
would carry off the booty and the weak be driven back 
against the wall. It is that principle that has begotten 
nc small fraction of our wars. I do not say that it has 
produced them all, but these wars that spring out of 
national ambition or national greed, and many if not all 

wars that spring from economic roots, had at their 
hase the principle of competitive strife as the necessary 
principle on which alone human life could be organized 
and social progress won. 

Now those ideas rest on a conception of humanity 

‘+h we are slowly learning to repudiate, on a concep- 
tion of humanity which ought to have been repudiated 

undreds of years ago as Christianity did repudiate it, a 

neeption which conceives the world as a great jungle of 
warring forces where the strong profit at the expense ot 
We begin to recognize now that humanity is 

sreat organism, and to conceive of it exactly as a man 
conceives of his body; so that it would be as irrational to 
apply the principle of competition to human society as to 
ipply it to a man’s body. As if his hand should say, “I! 
lave first chance at the food, therefore I will claim this 
food as my own, and the mouth shall have no part in it, 
the eye nor the ear.” The whole body is one. If one 
member suffers, every other member suffers with it, and 
member can gain save as the whole body shares in 

at gain. 

\\e are slowly beginning to see that this biological prin- 
iple is the principle on which we have to organize the 
economic and political life of the world. What is Thomas 
Hardy doing in “The Dynasts” save interpreting human 
lnstory in terms like these, conceiving it as one great 
rganism,—all that was, all that is, and all that is to be, 
in one common organic life? And what are the ablest and 
most honorable bankers we have in America, men like 
Mr. Davison and Mr. Lamont, whom notorious politicians 
go up and down the land denouncing as “international 
ankers,” trying to do except to construe the economic 
life of the world in terms of the facts as to the real con- 
stitution of mankind. We must realize that all mankind 
an profit only as every section of mankind profits, and 
that no section of mankind can permanently gain at 
the expense of any other section, that America can- 
not isolate itself economically from the rest of the 
world, imagining that she can pile up wealth at the 
loss of other nations. How can we gain anything from 
ther nations for any long time unless those other nations 


the weak. 


.excellence. 
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continue to gain mutually by the same processes by which 
‘heir trade advantages us? We have to realize that the 
world must be remade on this radically different principle. 
The relationships inside each nation economically, the re- 
lationships between all nations, must repudiate the false- 
hood that has organized these relationships in the past, 
and give us, instead of the old law of conflict and competi- 
tion, a new law of cooperation and service. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF RIVALRY 


That does not mean that the principle of rivalry goes 
out of human life. We know well enough in every edu- 
cational institution the place of rivalry in the winning of 
But it changes the things for which men 
enter into rivalry. It makes them rivals, not to see who 
can amass to himself the largest share of what is produced, 
but rivals to see who can put forth the largest energies 
in the field of production, It leaves men to compete still, 
but no longer under the principle of gain, but under the 
principle of use. And I say it quite plainly, gentlemen, 
the education, scientific or ethical or economic, that is 
training the next generation to live on under the old ideals 
is simply seeking to perpetuate a discredited and outworn 
order. We must raise up a new generation of men and 
women who will seek to live by the diametrically opposite 
law. ; 


II 


In the second place we must teach this new generation 
to elevate personal values above all material and property 
values. Now, it is not hard to see how in primitive social 
states, which knew only subsistence measures, property 
Here in the tribe a 
man owns a stone ax. His father and grandfather wrought 
on that ax until it is now the best ax in the tribe. The 
man who owns that ax is economically the equal of five 
ordinary men. It is not hard to see that its owner and the 
tribe will value that material thing over against at least 
four human lives. 


values rose above personal values. 


And here is a man in the tribe who has a knife, as 
Mowgli had among the jungle folk. For purposes of war 
cr for purposes of work, the knife’s possessor is equal to 
ten men. It is not hard to see that he will kill many men 
before he will lose that knife. In that primitive society 
that knife will be valued at least at nine times the value 
cf a human life. In productive and protective power 
it is worth that much. And that society thinks in no 
higher terms. But the pitiful thing is that these ideals 
continued in social development after the primitive stage 
ef human society had passed away. Even after personal 
values began to emerge in their true significance, the old 
ideals lingered on. They were embodied in our penal 
legislation down to the beginning of the last century, in 
tie laws that punished a debt by taking away the produc- 
tive power of the debtor, and made petty theft a capital 
offence. Thurlow Weed tells us in his autobiography of 
his boyhood, as a child in the village of Catskill on the 
banks of the Hudson River. He was the son of an honest 
drayman, whom misfortune ever pursued. His horse 
would back off the dock or someone would owe him money «> 
and refuse to pay. The family was always in: pemiry 
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despite his toil, Again and again the father would be 
cast into prison for debt. And Thurlow says the dearest 
memory of his childhood days was when he would go 
down to greet his father at the prison on Sunday, when 
the prisoners in the debtors’ prison were allowed to come 
out. All the day long the father and the little boy roamed 
to and fro within the limits which were permitted. Be- 
cause he owed a little to society, society took away from 
him the power to contribute enough to cancel his indebt- 
For debt a man’s personal worth, even his eco- 
How long and how tena- 


edness. 
nomic worth, was obliterated. 
ciously those notions clung. 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES 


I read not long since a Scotch biography, the life of 
J. P. Struthers of Greenock. Struthers grew weary of 
hearing about “the good old times” in Scotland, and he 
prepared a lecture on the subject, “A Hundred Years 
Ago in Scotland and Now,” to show exactly what the 
social, religious and economic conditions in Scotland were 
at the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. Nobody who 
heard that lecture ever cried again for “the good old 
trmes.”” Among the incidents of his lecture he tells of 
the execution in Glasgow of two boys for stealing eight 
and sixpence. We know how long our penal legislation 
was disfigured by such ideas of the exaltation of property 
It was one of the great warfares that Chris- 
Its founder held that 


over persons. 
tianity began—to change this ideal, 
no religious institution, like the Sabbath, was to be held 
sacred against personal values, that one little child’s soul 
was worth all that could be counted or weighed of wealth. 

It is hard for us still to rid ourselves of the old tradi- 
tion. If one begins to talk in these terms, the economic 
bourbonism of our time at once begins to denounce him 
as one who wishes to undermine the foundations of so- 
But if we wish to build a new world, we cannot 
We must build it 
Our only 


ciety. 
build it on the old economic values. 
on the new. And the new alone can save us:. 
safeguard against the communistic tendencies that pulse 
across the world today, is to help men to see that private 
ewnership in property, for example, finds its deepest 
and most sacred sanction in its necessity to the preserva- 
tion of the rights of personality and the maintenance of 
What 


have 


the independence of the individual. freedom is 
there for an 


land? 


individual when you communism of 
Does the villager in India have any freedom to 
adopt a new faith that may come to him? Does he have 
any freedom to follow his own conception of duty? The 
community starves him out. They will not let him work 
or the community land if he does not surrender to the 
community judgment. It is only when the private indi- 
vidual can stand on his own possession and say, “This is 
only then that 
he is securely free and that we have a sure and impreg- 


personal 


mine, out of this I draw my sustenance,” 


nable foundation laid for independence and 
liberty. 

Man in this new day is to breathe a larger freedom 
than men have ever breathed before, for he is to know 
new liberties and new emancipations, of which the old 
erder knew little, and in this new order persons, free 


spirits, powers that are not to be enslaved are set in the 
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first place of value, and all other values, many and real, 
are derived from them. 


Il. 


In the third place, in this new day we have to help the 
generation that is rising to find the principle on which 
all education fudamentally rests: I mean the principle 
of unity, that truth and life are one. Long enough have 
we constructed the institutions of men on the idea of di- 
vision, stressing the things that separates the discords. No 
one denies the place that party government has played in 
human history. No one denies the place it has played in 
or own national life. But when it has come to the great 
national crises, it has had to be laid aside. We simply 
have to realize that days come when issues rise so great 
that in the face of those issues all principles of division 
must yield to the deeper principles of cohesion and solid- 
arity and unity. 

During the last eighteen months in our own nation, what 
a spectacle have we presented! It would not be proper in 
this audience for one to express his own personal con- 
victions as to the distribution of responsibility and of 
blame, but one can here or in any audience lament the 
obvious fact that we who could be one in the great crisis 
of war gone by have found it impossible to be one before 
the still greater crisis of peace. We could be one for tear- 
ing down, but not one for building up. We could be one 
for ripping open an old world, but we would not be one 
for unitedly laying the foundations of the new. What one 
has wanted to do during these days of division was some- 
how to get into men’s minds some inkling of that principle 
of unity that underlies all our divisions and that for a 
time emerged but has now disappeared. 


NOT MYSTICAL AND NEBULOUS 


When we express the principle of unity over division to 
many people in these days it seems mystical and nebulous 
to them. But it ought not to be so, for the principle that lies 
nearest to us, that we know most about, is the principle 
of unity. We have it in the family. That is what the 
family is built on. We have three great institutions, the 
institution of rights, called the state, the institution of 
duties, called the church, and the institution of affections 
which we call the family. And this last was first and will 
be last. Its principle is indissoluable unity. You cannot 
My father cannot unson me. I cannot un- 
You may break up the family life, 
but the fact of unity is there still, an indestructible reality. 
For my part I believe with all my heart in the Romar 
Catholic view of the indissolubility of the human family. 
And that, as constituting the principle on which we are 
of necessity going to rebuild the world, that ideal of unity 
is the principle which we have to find a way to apply 
within the state and to the whole world life of man. 

It would be an easy thing to multiply these new ideals 
by which the next generation is to live and do its work, 
if it meets its duty. I will add only one other to these 
three, out of many that throng into one’s mind. We have 
somehow to make stronger among the young men and the 
young women who are to live in this new day the con- 


destroy it. 
brother my brother. 
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science and consciousness of the sense of diffused leader- 
ship, of collective social responsibility. Too much is said 
in our colleges and universities still about individual lead- 
ership. Too much is made of the isolated characters in 
human history as furnishing models and ideals for the 
generation that is to come. The day for that has gone 
by. There was an old monk in the twelfth century who 
used to say that the day of the Son had passed and that 
the day of the Spirit was at hand. What he meant was 
that the time for isolated leadership had gone, that the 
world was to depend on collective and associated leader- 
ship. There was truth and error in his view. The truth 
of it we are not getting clearly enough before the con- 
science of the coming generation of men and women. 
We are talking to them still the old language about the 
vid kind of leadership. We say to them “Stand up in front 
of your mirror and behold a leader; get ready now to go 
out into the new generation where men are waiting to 
hear your voice and to follow your call.” We are likely 
to breed a generation of prigs by this process, and not a 
new generation of men and women who realize that the 
day of that kind of leadership is past, that the time is 
come for a totally different sort of leadership for social 
reconstruction. 


COLLECTIVE LEADERSHIP 


Philip Gibbs, in one of his last articles, takes Anatole 
France’s despair about Europe as his text, that Europe 1s 
not altogether dead, but is dying fast. Only Gibbs will 
not go as far as France. He believes still there is a pos- 
sibility of life for Europe and the world, a possibility that 
can be realized if great unselfish leadership arises and the 
voice of a prophet is heard. The voice of no new prophet 
will be heard in our day. But the new day nevertheless 
waits for the prophetic voice, the collective prophetic voice, 
the voice that will be born out of the sense of corporate hon- 
or, made strong and resistless in our higher institutions of 
learning, that shall give men a strength not drawn from a 
sense of isolation from their kind, but springing from their 
consciousness of unity with their kind and with those 
great forces that have moved all through history and are 
moving, more strongly and powerfully today than ever, 
and from the spirit and power of Christ who lived and 
died in the vision of a new world and to make that new 
world possible, and who, living now, is the only individual 
leader that the new generation needs. Thus shall be bred 
into the new generation that sense and conscience of col- 
lective leadership on which the building of the new day 
depends. We do not need to postpone long its coming. 
Today might be the dawn of it, for that for which ten 
million thought they were dying, we should now realize 
that it is our business to live and to lead the men and 
women whom we are training to live. 


A Letter to Dr. Speer 


The following extracts are taken from a letter written 
by a University president to Dr. Speer after hearing the 
above address: 

My dear Mr. Speer: 


I listened with very great interest to your address at the 
University of Ohio, at Columbus, on October 13. 
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I wondered at the time, and I have wondered many times 
since, whether you have thought down deeply, so as to be 
absolutely sure that yon are right in the several propositions 
you develop. . . 

Frankly, I think that, with the single exception of the matter 
of property, I did not find myself in agreement with you at 
all. What you say about cooperation and competition is sus- 
ceptible of grave criticism. You may be right, but I wish you 
would make sure. 

What you said with reference to unity, carried out logically, 
means internationalism, pure and simple, and the utter abroga- 
tion of nationalism. In this I am sure you are wrong. It is a 
dangerous doctrine to preach, especially in the present crisis 
of world affairs. 

I am sure that you will pardon me for writing you in this 
frank way. -All I ask is that you review over again the im- 
plications of the several points of your address so that you 
may be absolutely sure that you are preaching truth, and not 
insidious error. 


Dr. Speer’s Reply 
To the above letter Dr. Speer replied as follows: 


My dear Dr. 


I am sincerely grateful for your kind letter. It was a 
friendly thing for you to do and I am glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to answer your questionings. There must have been 
something very clumsy in my way of stating things at Colum- 
bus, or, as sometimes happens, the occasion and the mode of 
approach did not fit, or you surely would not have come away 
with the feeling of disagreement of which you write. What 
I said seems to me to be nothing but the simplest teachings oi 
Christianity and those teachings of Christianity, moreover, 
which the strongest and best tendencies in human thought and 
action have been trying to express for many years and are 
more and more succeeding in expressing. I do not see how 
any one can read the New Testament, on the one hand, or 
know, on the other hand, the literature of the last twenty-five 
years and the thoughts of men today without perceiving this. 
The fact is, as Mr. E. S. Martin says, that “Christianity has 
broken loose in the world again.” 

You ask whether I am sure that I am right. I think I am. 
I well know how easy it is for men to be intellectually or mor- 
ally color blind and to be surest that they are right when in 
fact they are dead wrong. Our Lord told his disciples that 
those who killed them would conscientiously believe that they 
were serving God. The history of thinking is the history of 
unconscious self deceptions. But we Christians have our court 
to appeal to. We at least can bring our ideas to the test of 
the standard of the New Testament. And every one of the 
points I tried to make at Columbus seems to me to be an ele- 
mental teaching of the New Testament. Indeed they all seemed 
so obvious that I was afraid they would appear commonplace 
to that audience and I was only encouraged by Phillips 
Brooks’ principle that before such audiences the wise thing 
for a Christian man to do is to state fundamental Christian 
truths in the simplest and plainest way he can. 

I tried to make six points in my address. 
liminary. 

(1) The first that the end of education is citizen- 
ship, to prepare men to fulfill all their relationships in 
organized human society, that character and culture are essen- 
tial values which are not the end of education in citizenship 
but’ are means to that end and to be won only through it. (2) 
That such citizenship must be adequately conceived, that 
race and nation are facts belonging to it, but that its end is 
the citizenship of all humanity and of all eternity foreseen in 
St. John’s city: “And the nations of them which are saved 
shall walk in the light of it; and the kings of the earth do 
bring their glory and honor into it. And the gates of it 
shall not be shut at all by day; for there shall be no night 


Two were pre- 


was 
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there. And they 
nations into it.” 

Education that was to accomplish such ends and to fit men 
to carry the world forward into a better and truer order, | 
went on, must present to them the ideals of such an order and 
introduce them to the sources of moral energy and reenforce- 
ment by which such ideals could be realized and I named four 
such ideals. I described them in economic or general terms, 
as the occasion required, but are not all of them indisputably 
Christian? 


shall bring the glory and honor of the 


I 


The law of gain must yield to the law of use, selfishness to 
service. The principle of competition must be displaced by 
cooperation. The conceives human 
life as a struggle between strong and weak and human progress 
as the elimination of the unfit by the fit, for the advantage of 
the fit. We 
believe humanity to be an organic whole, a body which must 


the principle of former 


We repudiate this conception of human society. 


suffer or be honored together, whose true law of life and pro- 
gress is not internecine struggle, but mutual brotherly effort to 
achieve gains in which all share and in which the profit of 
each is not the loss of others, but the profit of all. 

Luke xxii, 25-27, Mark x, 45, 
xv l, 1 Cor. xii, 12-27, Gal. vi, 2. It is the con- 
scholars set forth 
long ago, and which is at last slowly making its way into all 
men’s minds. Orestes Brownson had clear glimpses of it. It is 
the principle of the new economics. Judge Gary got the steel 
manufacturers together in Bankers 
Mr. Mr. The 
Chinese Consortium is a recognition of it. Mr. Gompers osten- 
sibly repudiates it, holding to the idea of a necessary conflict 
of interest between capital and labor, but | think in his heart. 
as a brotherly human being he accepts it. All men must accept 
bad It is the simple fact 
ibout the constitution of God's family, humanity. This fact 
loes not exclude rivalry but it does change its object. It be- 


This is the Christian doctrine. 
Rom, xii, 4, 5, 
ception of history and politics which some 


a partial acceptance of it. 


like Lamont and Davison see it clearly. new 


it except men or the color blind. 


‘omes rivalry in service, not in profit 


II 


Personal values must be recognized as above and behind 
property values. This too is the clearest Chris- 

Matt. vi 24; vii 12; xvi 26; I Cor. iii 11-13. 
Christianity, not so say any religion whatsoever, or even any 


this 


was one meaning of the incarnation 


material and 


tian teaching. 


spiritual view of life, rests on values. It 


and the Crucifixion, and 
it was just what the Resurrection asserted—the spirit sanctify- 


judgement of 


ing all things, and yet supreme over all things The contrary 
estimate of property as superior to persons, long controlled 
men’s thoughts and lasted on legislation of 
Political written in terms of 
things and nineteenth century industry rested on that economy. 
But the Christian view way. Materialistic 
opinions are now, for the most part, held deliberately only by 
some of our college faculties or by red factions. The world 
doesn’t hold them and the war experience discarded them. And 
economics and industry and recognize the personal 
factor as the central factor. President Hadley told me he was 
economics 


into the penal 


modern times. economy was 


has won its 


politics 


writing a new book on from this view-point. I 
pointed out that this recognition of the supremacy of personal 
values was the true sanction of private property; that private 
property was essential to the security of individual freedom 
ind the right of personality; that the new day must be a day 
of richer freedom, of ampler and larger persons and that mater- 
ial wealth is meant to be tributary to this*and not preventative 


of it. No class is free from the peril of forgetting these things. 


III 
The principle and ideal of unity must prevail over the prin- 
ciple of division. This was the third point. Surely it is valid. 
Education rests upon it and seeks for it—the unity of truth and 
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life. It is the central most distinguishing principle in Chris- 
tianity as is clearly seen from the study of comparative re- 
ligion. And the New Testament teaching is unmistakable. 
Acts xiii 26; John x 26; xvii 21; Eph. 1, 10, 21, 23; iv. 4-6, 16, 25; 
1 Cor. xv, 28; Col. 1. 16, 17. All human history is the struggle 
of this principle against the forces which oppose it. It is the 
principle embodied in the human family, which, for that very 
reason, is the institution which has held mankind together. Par- 
tisan and separatist influences have their part to play in de- 
veloping the possessions which are to be brought into the com- 
mon inheritance. The forces of division and unity, intermit 
and oscillate but all in the interest of the ultimate unity. Have 
you read President Tucker’s “My Generation,” and his studies 
of this oscillation? The modern world in sanitation and hy- 
giene and in international finance has set itself resolutely for the 
achievement of unity on the broadest scale. We knew something 
of the meaning of it while the war lasted. It remains for us in 
the life of the nation and in world politics in peace to be as 
clear sighted and as resolute. This principle of unity does not 
mean, as you suggest, internationalism in any evil sense. Na- 
tionality is obviously a part of the machinery of God’s educa- 
tion of man. But the principle certainly does mean in the 
future new and truer forms and spirit of human organizations. 
Can anyone think otherwise? Can he suppose that we have 
reached the goal? Is the work of Christianity achieved or is 
human progress ended? 


IV 


The last point had to do with the conception of leadership, 
I quoted the saying of a twelfth century monk about the pass- 
ing of the time for personal leadership and the coming of the 
day of collective leadership. He was but paraphrasing Christ's 
word in John xvi. 7. My point was only an effort to make it 
plain that democracy means not no leadership but collective 
leadership, and that our modern education should breed in 
men the sense of corporate honor and wisdom, the solidarity 
of common vision and loyalty. What hope is there for us if in 
a democracy, the people are not, under God, responsible and 
therefore both free and bound to do their own thinking? | 
know that there are many people in America who do not be- 
lieve in democracy. I do. And I think our colleges ought to be 
its stronghold and that they should raise up 
think of all men as Christ did, and who as one with 
all men are open to the illumination which is available 
only to the body. This is no new idea. It is as old 
as Christianity Jehn x. 34, 35; xi. 8-11; 
Acts 11, 17. Professor R. E. Thompson set it forth in a great 
book, a generation ago, now too little read, “The Divine Order 
of Human Society,” in which he quoted the New Testament 
passages which assert the collective principle in knowledge 
and progress. II Cor. iii, 18; Eph. iii. 18; iv. 13, 16. Who 
writes a book on psychology or social or political science to- 
day and does not recognize this principle? 

As to further authorities for these opinions, the New Testa- 
ment, and the moral order of the world which confirms it, i 
enough for me. But it would be easy to cite a good part of 
the literature of the last generation. The dynamic and biologi- 
cal conceptions, which are in the New Testament, have crowd- 
ed out in the living world the old static and mechanical notions. 

And these are surely the thoughts of the coming generation 
in spite of many of their teachers. This is what reassures us. 
The destructive influences of today, economic or social, bour- 
bonism at one extreme and the red forces of communism of 
lawlessness at the other, can be overthrown only by truth or 
by authority resting upon truth. Each one of the four truths 
which I tried to set forth confronts and counters these in- 
fluences. There is no other way as effective of meeting and 
overcoming them. It would be easy to show this in detail if it 
were necessary. These truths are fatal to class dominion 
whether of bourgeois or proletariat, to violence and disorder, 
to selfishness of individuals, group or nation, to disrespect for 
rights on one hand or to the substitution of rights, real of 


men who 


and older. 
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fancied, for duties on the other, to the warfare of interests theoretically ideal but are applicable only in heaven or in a 
which leave the non combatant majority to bear the burdens, world which is perfectly Christian and that meanwhile the oppo- 
to whatever is wrong and to whatever is unbrotherly. site ideals are the only valid ones and that Christians must 
I can not conceive that you should disagree with these prin- conform to them and must regard any effort to displace them 
ciples if once they are clearly stated, unless I am wrong in with the Christian conceptions as revolutionary and wrong. 
supposing that they are among the principles of Christianity. I I have written at too great length but it has been difficult to 
can conceive that two groups would not agree with them. write so briefly. I do thank you for your warm friendship, 
Those who reject the Christian ideals will disagree, and those never more truly shown than in your letter, and with kind 
Christians also who think that the Christian principles are regard, | am, very cordially yours, Ropert E. Speer. 
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r The Threat of Mill l 

d hy. e reat O lienniallsm 

or the 

— By Obadiah Holmes 

re (Concluded from last week) world order, the English premillennialists issued in 1917 
Na- 6% UNDAMENTALISM” declares that the hope of a manifesto, called “The Significance of the Hour,” signed 

*duca- democracy is vain. If we fought the war to by A. C. Dixon, G. Campbell Morgan and others. Its 


n the make the world safe for democracy and to seven points were as follows: 

— iurther it in the earth, then our treasures of life and goods 1. That the present crisis points to the close of the 

on were spent in vain. Says T. M. Haldeman: times of the Gentiles. 
The Son of God lived in a society full of conditions against 2. That the Revelation of the Lord may be expected at 
which the natural man revolts today—war, slavery, profiteering, 4"Y moment, when he will be manifested as evidently to his 
poverty. He said no word against this social condition, On disciples as on the evening of his resurrection. 


ership. the contrary, he affirnied he came into the world to bring a 3. That the completed church will be translated to be 
| pass- sword and not peace, to produce conflict, not harmony. So far forever with the Lord 
of the from holding out the hope that he came to set in motion a force 


4. That Israel will be restored to its own land in unbe- 


hrist’s that should do away with poverty and abolish the imequality -< ‘ sep 
ake it between men, he announced that poverty and the distinction lief and afterwards converted by the appearing of Christ 
lective of class would continue during the whole period of his ab- 0m its behalf. 


sed in sence. . . The church is exhorted to clean up Sodom in- 5. That all human schemes of reconstruction must be 
idarity stead of coming out of it.” subsidiary to the second coming, because all nations will 


is if in . . 

le and Premillennialism is committed to a fatalistic scheme ‘hen be subject to his rule. 

g? which it finds marked out in the Bible, and, in that scheme, ©. That under the reign of Christ there will be a fur- 

ot be- democracy has no place. Democracy is not only vain as ther great effusion of the Holy Spirit upon all flesh. 

t to be a hope, it is false as an ideal. “The American system of 7. That the truths embodied in this statement are of 
= government,” says one of these writers, “is based on the the utmost practical value in determining Christian char- 

ailable principle that governments receive their just powers from ecter and conduct with reference to the pressing problems 


is old the consent of the governed, which principle is false. . . . of the hour. 


8-11; Democracy (self-government), is the antithesis of autoc- 
‘oon racy, God’s ideal of government. . . . Self-govern- VERBAL INSPIRATION 
aaa ment whether in a nation or in an individual is abhorrent 
wledge to God’s order for the creature.” And the editor adds, The United States government took action at Los 
Who “that it is inconsistent for a Christian to make himself part Angeles and Brooklyn and other places relative to the 
ice tO- of a system whose principle is the apotheosis of man.” premillennial programs. It is well known that some men 
— The late J. H. Brookes refers to “idle talk affirming the served terms in the penitentiaries. The interference of the 
st inalienable rights of man to life, liberty and the pursuit of government, and the convictions, had a disturbing effect on 
art of happiness, to trial by jury, to vote and other fancied privi- ll premillennial camps.* The pessimism was carefully 
iologi- leges . . . man has no inalienable right except the camouflaged. Conferences scheduled on the “Coming of 
crowd: right to be damned.” the Lord” were changed to “Prophetic Conferences.” The 
— Just before our entrance into the war for democracy, federal authorities were reported to have suppressed pre- 


eration . , : , aie 
res us. the Dean of the Los Angeles Bible Institute, R. A. Tor- millennial activities in Los Angeles, and caution, on the par- 


_ bour- rey, declared, in a Bible monthly, “They had a great ties to the propaganda, seemed the better part of valor. 
ism of democracy in France at the time of the great revolution “I have been speak’ng for the Third Liberty Loan two 
uth or and the streets ran with blood. What we need is an and three times each day. . . and have not been in a single 
Pane. emperor, but there is only one emperor that will bring community that some evangelist. . . had not been preach- 


rape peace and that is not Kaiser Wilhelm but Kaiser Jesus.” _ing there ‘the last days’ idea.” 


ail if it ’ “Fundamentalism” claims that its doctrines are trans- 
minions THE BRITISH CULT’S MANIFESTO ~ 

isorder, At a time when Great Britain was summoning her sons *See “The Menace of Premillennialism” by Prof. S. J. Case, 
“0 , not merely to repel a great danger, but to fight for a new University of Chicago. 

real 0 
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cripts of the Word of God. That word is verbally inspired, 
it comes from God “to the smallest word and inflection of 
a word.” The original manuscripts however are not at 
hand. Those that we have afford no such assumption. 
The whole scheme involves literal infallibility, the basis of 
premillennialism in all its forms, Russellism, Dowieism, Ad- 
ventism, Chiliasm, the programs of Bible Institutes and the 
new literalists, ‘Fundamentals of the Faith.” It claims an 
unbounded loyalty to the Word of God and manifests a 
highly developed censoriousness against all who seriously 
and soberly study the Scriptures with unfettered minds. 
Its use of the Bible is mechanical, arbitrary, unethical and 
violent. 

The cult teaches that the imprecatory Psalms will be 
literally fulfilled. There could be no sharper contrast be- 
tween the implacable bitterness of these Psalms and the 
spirit of Jesus. Not even in the terrible world war did 
any nation dare to set forth principles like these. And 
when such deeds were wrought they called forth universal 
horror and execration. 

God shall let me see my desire upon mine enemies—Ps. 59 :10. 
Consume them in thy wrath, consume them, that they may not 
be ; and let them know that God ruleth in Jacob unto the ends of 
the earth. And at even let them return; and let them make 

a noise like a dog, and go round about the city. Let them wan- 

der up and down for meat, and grudge if they be not satisfied.— 

59 :13-15. 

© daughter of Babylon, who art to be destroyed; happy shall 
be he that rewardeth thee as thou hast served us. Happy shall 
be he that taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the 

stones.—137 :8-9. 

The righteous shall rejoice when he seeth the vengeance; 

he shall wash his feet in the blood of the wicked.—S8 :10. 


The spirit of vengeance is not satisfied with punishment 
ef the guilty, but goes back to the parents and on to the 
children. It does not wish to see repentance and forgive- 
ness but asks that even the prayer of its foe may be turned 
into sin. The Anglican church excludes these Psaims from 
use in church services as being “most un-christian in char- 
acter and an insult to the divine majesty.” John Wesley 
excluded them from the book of worship which he pre- 
pared for the Methodist Church in America, declaring 
them unfit for use in a Christian congregation. 


PAGANISM, NOT CHRISTIANITY 


The Sunday School Times, Feb. 3, 1g17, says: “The 
imprecations upon enemies spoken by the prophet-psalm- 
ists were inspired of God. . . The imprecations do not 


belong to us; they do belong. . . to the dispensation of 
law and judgment. . . In that day the imprecatory Psalms 
again shall have a literal meaning, their true fulfillment. . . 
They are great prophecies. Like all prophecies they will 
be literally fulfilled.” 

This is paganism, not Christianity. The mind not ob- 
sessed by a theory revolts in horror. This teaching is 
propagated in Sunday Schools all over the country. A 
journal for Sunday school teachers announces that “world 
conditions, unmistakably and positively, point to the end 
of the age. Prophecies relating to that end may soon begin 
to be fulfilled.* For the faith of earnest honest young 


*See Sunday School Times files. 
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men and women no current infidelity is more pernicious, 
In the truest sense such teaching is infidelity. Premillen- 
nialism rests ultimately on an ultra-Calvinistic conception 
sovereignty that is fatalistic. The world is evil; it js 
growing worse because God has determined this as his 
plan. That plan is revealed in his word; it is ours to 
accept, but not to debate. God says so and that decides it. 

Similar is the position of the editor of another Bible 
monthly. He holds these terrible imprecations as inspired 
and sure to be fulfilled. With that strange Judaism that 
colors this pessimistic fundamentalism, he declares that 
“the pious Jews living in that time of trouble will utter 
these words” and “that they will be answered by the ma- 
jestic appearing of the heavenly King.” The paganism of 
this position is more fully realized when one notes the 
author's constant insistence upon literalness of fulfillment. 


A PROPAGANDA OF MISCHIEF 


Not even the children of the Sunday Schools are exempt 
from this propaganda of mischief. All institute magazines 
carry the Sunday lessons. In all these publications there 
are persistent attacks on colleges and seminaries. Here is 
a sample from a New York publication: “The Chicago 
University maintains a department called ‘The American 
Institute of Sacred Literature.’ It is widely advertised, 
Its propaganda takes in all denominations. What is it? 
It is camouflaged infidelity of the worst and most danger- 
ous type. .. The demons of destructive criticism are at 
work in this institution which is a lineal descendant of the 
German infidels through whom the murderer and liar from 
the beginning prepared the land of Luther for the horrors 
through which the world has passed in recent years. The 
saloon was a great curse. The institutions which deny 
the word of God and the gospel of Jesus Christ are a far 
greater curse. Their damnation is not far off.” 

This is the kind of language in papers carrying the Sun- 
day School lessons. One must read such magazines as 
“The Kings Business,” “Our Hope,” “Christian Workers 
Magazine” and “Sunday School Times” in order to be 
convinced. 

In many churches there is an increasing tendency 
to form organizations that under premillennialism stand the 
supreme test. Sunday school teachers are compelled to 
sign the articles of the “fundamentals of the faith.” Scores 
of churches have been already rent asunder. Maranatha 
(“lo he comes”) churches and missions have been estab- 
lished. Missionaries have been sent to foreign fields, in- 
creasing the burdens by breeding strife. One association 
of fourteen Baptist churches has withdrawn in Michigan 
and has organized the “Orthodox Baptist Association.” 
The churches of every communion are reaping the harvest 
of a frenzied evangelism.expressing the purposes of the 
Bible Institutes and prophetic conferences to control the 
leading denominations. A champion of orthodoxy says: 


Radicalism is rampant in most of the universities. . .New 
Engiand is where it is most in evidence. Our duty is to 
expose and bring these false teachers to realize the fact that 
they can not stay in our institutions... They are the victims 
of a false education, of a great religious delusion. . . There 


*“Our Hope,” March 1921, p387. 
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should be some way devised to compel these institutions to give 
a full account of their work and teaching to some strong orth- 
odox board. .. All teachers and preachers of modernism can 
be disciplined, humbled and silenced, and the educational insti- 
tutions, and the local churches where it is taught can be dealt 
with effectually, 


VAST FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


A few years ago a single Chiliastic minister had a fund 
of three hundred thousand dollars placed at his disposal 
tor the furtherance of premillennialism under the name of 
Fundamentals, Ten volumes were published and gratui- 
tously sent to English speaking ministers, missionaries, 
y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. secretaries all over the world. 
This was the beginning of the propaganda in a wholesome 
way. It has grown alarmingly. Four distributing centers, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis, and Grand Rapids, literature is spread broad- 
cast. Blackstone’s “Jesus is Coming” has been sent to 
every minister in America, Other books, periodicals, 
tracts and pamphlets are circulated in enormous quantities. 
“Prophetic conferences” are held in leading cities and 
towns of the north and lately there has been an invasion 
of the orthodox south. Evangelistic campaigns are held 
that are nothing less than agencies of propaganda. A busy 
agent of the propaganda says: “We demand that the false 
teacher of modernism shall be unfrocked. I fully expect 
to see the day when a new theology teacher will not be 
found occupying a chair in any institution throughout this 
broad land, for the hour of his exit is at hand.” These 
things get the attention of the great mass of folks, and, 
since high grade religious journalism is past, they are like 
sheep “exploited and skinned alive.” 

In “Our Hope,” March 1920, A. C. Gaebelein says of 
the “Scofield Reference Bible”; “It teaches clearly and 
fearlessly the inerrancy and infallibility. . . and especially 
his second coming and all events connected with it.’ In 
the same issue C, I. Scofield says: “The destructive criti- 
cism and the theology which goes with it are taught from 
practically all the university chairs of England and the 
United States, and, alas, also from practically all the 
theological seminaries.” 

The flaming “fundamentalist” sends Darwin and Huxley 
and all higher critics and modernists and new theologians 
to hell. He also consigns to the flames, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Whittier, Lowell, and Phillips Brooks, 
“that dirty, stinking, rotten Unitarian bunch,” to use the 
billingsgate of an evangelistic champion of the cuit. Is 
it to be wondered at that a very outstanding member of 
this cult replies to ideas in a tract, “Will Christ Come 
Again,” not in ideas, but in personal abuse, saying that this 
tract by a well known educator is the work of a blas- 
phemer, an intellectual trickster—a sneaking and cowardly 
infidel method ? 

“Men are spending enormous sums of money,” says 
Dean Shailer Mathews, University of Chicago, “to induce 
Christians to regard scientific thought as atheistic and any 
attempt to appropriate the results of scientific thought as 
atheism. The inevitable happens. Throughout the coun- 
try we see extremists who are handling the Bible in the 
interest of ignorance and fanaticism, assailing bitterly 
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those from whom they differ and alienating educated men 
and women from the church.” 

Statements of professors in colleges and seminaries are 
carefully collected and forwarded to centers of propa- 
ganda. Articles and books are carefully read for sentences 
that can be used against them as heretics. These state- 
ments may be had in book form from Minneapolis and 
Yonkers. The persistent attack on the educational institu- 
tions may be read in any of the publications of Bible Insti- 
tutes, Bible Conventions and Prophetic Conferences. The 
most vicious attacks come from the Bible Institutes. 

It is time for the churches to take seriously the spread of 
premillennialism. One very prominent exponent of this 
doctrine announces that his denomination is “cracked from 
sea to sea.” If the activities of the cult were confined to a 
few obscure sects the danger would be insignificant but 
the poison was spread through all the larger bodies. The 
menace has assumed such proportions that Christian lead- 
ers among Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists, and other influential bodies realize the necessity 
of meeting this cult in the open. 

“Questions of scholarship,” says Professor Bowne, “can 
be settled by scholarship. Questions of fact can be settled 
by evidence. This is modernism. The very notion of 
deciding them by authority is absurd. How many papal 
bulls, or how big an ecclesiastical club, or how large a 
majority of ignorant votes would be needed to overturn 
the Copernican astronomy? Ignorance, in high or low 
places, is entitled to no opinion on these matters. Authoritv 
only makes itself ridiculous when it assumes to dictate. 
Majorities are equally absurd, unless they rest on the facts 
and the evidence.” 


SCHOLARSHIP OF WORLD ALMOST A UNIT 


In twenty eight leading theological seminaries, in eight 
denominations, with two hundred and thirty six professors, 
there are only seven professors who teach premillennialism 
even in mild form.* The scholarship of the world is 
against it. And this is the reason for the attacks on colleges 
and seminaries. 

A professor in one of the outstanding divinity schools 
says: “It would be too much to say that most of those who 
are conducting the “fundamentalist” movement mean to be 
fair or tolerant towards those who dissent. The move- 
ment is not grounded in reason; its basic assumption is the 
danger of using reason in dealing with the Bible, and it 
can hardly be expected to be reasonable in its treatment of 
dissent from its methods. It is easier, and, with the 
crowds, more successful to call dissenters hard names and 
to cast suspicion upon their soundness. The last thing to 
which the propagandists would assent would be a fair dis- 
cussion in their Bible Institutes, summer conferences, 
“prophetic conventions” and magazines, of the question: 
“Is the Bible an infallible book”? 

Have we reached the cross roads in the churches? At 
the general convocations of orthodox communions, men 
of modern mind, who believe that questions of scholarship 
must be settled by scholarship and questions of fact must 
be determined by evidence, will face the machinations of 


*J. H. Snowden, “The Coming of the Lord.” 





Which is the 


HEN wages were high and labor was in demand there 
W was a tendency among workingmen to slack on the 

job, to work when it suited them and to use their 
Man for man the workingman is no 
different from the employer. There is the same amount of selfish- 
ness in human nature on both sides the line. Both are inclined 
to “charge all the traffic will bear,” that get all they can for 
the least service. Now that there are millions out of employ- 
ment the employer is inclined to use strong arm methods on 
the unions. As one of them said not long ago, “We have them 
down and we will pound hell out of them.” There is a low- 
brow element on both sides that believes in nothing but force 
and regards all talk about conciliation and mutual service as 
buncombe. 

John Skelton Williams, comptroller of the currency under the 
Wilson administration, recently took the United States Steel 
Corporation to task for its high prices on steel. He showed 
that they made from $30 to $35 per ton on steel furnished the 
government for war purposes and laid up hundreds of millions 
over and above regular dividends, besides setting aside extra 
large sums for depreciation, etc. Judge Gary replied that the 
government fixed a price and said it “would have been utopian” 
not to have charged it. Mr. Williams replied that the govern- 
ment only fixed a maximum price and that there was nothing 
utopian about a corporation of unparalleled wealth taking ad- 
vantage of that maximum at a time when the very men who 
used the material it made were giving their lives and limbs as 
a sacrifice. We have heard much about shipmaking labor re- 
ceiving $10 per day while soldiers fought for a dollar a day; 
makers making hun- 


power in a selfish manner. 


here is the other side—millionaire steel 


dreds of millions out of the machinery by operating which thou- 
sands gave their lives for their country. 

And now, says Mr. Williams, while all other metals have gone 
back to pre-war prices steel, just because it can, through pow- 


erful organization, holds the price up, holds it so high that 
freight cars are costing three times what they did before the 
war and with interest almost doubled their actual working cost 
Thus both transportation and building are 
in a perilous situation. 

Mr. Williams says to Judge Gary: “You have the power to 
aid enormously in stilling disturbances now existing and worse 
threatening—a voluntary and sweeping reduction of your prices 
and diminution of your profits would give powerful argument 
to those who are trying to persuade labor to relinquish some 


is up 500 per cent 


of its charges.” 


Steel's War Ultimatum 
to the Unions 

On April 18, Judge Gary, addressing the stockholders of his 
corporation in New York, issued a sweeping ultimatum to the 
labor unions. Here are his war passages: “They may have 
been justified in the long past” but today “there is no necessity 
for labor unions and no benefit or advantage through them will 
accrue to anyone except the labor union leaders.” He charges 
that “the workmen do not voluntarily join the unions” but that 
“self appointed leaders, who expect to receive pecuniary profit, 
have been and are constantly soliciting the workingmen to be- 
come members.” The men join, he says “through intimida- 
tion, over-persuasion, false promises, misrepresentation or be- 
cause of the use of other vicious or unworthy methods.” He 
declares that unions do not keep books or render accounts, that 
the leaders determine their own salaries and dictate the poli- 
cies, and that “as the result of coercion, threats, insults or wild 
promises, members of the unions, not previously consulted, may 
and do temporarily join a movement precipitated by the leaders 
and thus for a time nominally increase the membership.” 

With a striking contradiction to what the Interchurch Investi- 
gating Commission actually found in the mills, the Judge ad- 
mits that if a workman desires to join a union he should have 
that right and that he “should not be discriminated against by 
the ‘open shop’ so long as he respects the rights of his em- 


Better Way? 


ployer and co-employee and obeys the laws of the land.” Thi; 
ultimatum speaks for itself. It is the old story of the Bourbon 
never learning. 


The United States Railroad 
Labor Board on Unions 

In striking contrast is the ruling of the United States Rail. 
road Labor Board as laid down on April 14. This board repre. 
sents the public and has been dealing with the labor problems 
arising under industrial relations between four times as many 
men and many times as large an investment of capital as is rep- 
resented in steel. In regard to unions it lays down the follow- 
ing fundamental rules: “The right of railway employees to or- 
ganize for lawful objects shall not be denied, interfered with or 
obstructed.” In other words, it is a fundamental human right; 
it could no more be denied by employers than the right of 
organization could be denied by a democratic government. They 
further lay it down that “the right of such lawful organization 
to act toward lawful objects through representatives of its own 
choice, whether employees of a particular carrier or otherwise, 
shall be agreed to by the management.” Thus the effort of cer- 
tain companies to segregate their men into a railroad system 
organization is flatly denied. 

In the next rule they expressly forbid the “closed-shop” as 
a means of discriminating against non-union men; the “big 
four” brotherhoods have always been “open-shop,” relying upon 
the efficiency of their organizations to bring the overwhelming 
majority of the men into them. That is certainly the most ef- 
fective type of unionism. “Collective bargaining” is expressly 
stipulated and’ arbitrary “hiring and firing” forbidden; discipline 
for the sake of effective service is guaranteed the management 
but the employee is also guaranteed “a fair hearing by a desig- 
nated officer of the carrier”; he must have notice of charges, 
opportunity to produce his own witnesses and to be “repre- 
sented by council of his own choosing.” Here again he is guar- 
anteed some such right in regard to his vocation and his liveli- 
hood as is property, which cannot be taken without “due pro- 
cess of law.” Judge Gary defends the twelve hour day; this 
board lays down the eight hour day as basic and demands eight 
hours actual work for that day. 

Which most adequately represents the democratic viewpoint 
of life and human relations and is thus most nearly 100 per 
cent American—the United States Steel Corporation or the 
United States Railway Labor Board? 


* tl al 


A Significant Sign 
of Sanity 

The employers are on top today. The so-called “open-shop” 
drive has been characterized by the Social Service Commission 
of the Federal Council of Churches and by practically all other 
non-partisan and disinterested observers as in fact a campaign 
against the unions. Judge Gary is the high-priest of all such 
employers and his ultimatum most adequately sets forth their 
intentions. Under fair words about the “open-shop” he declares 
radically against the very existence of unions. 

\ significant sign of sanity is shown in the report of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York, issued on March 14. The 
railroad security holders have taken the same sort of a stand 
and signs are ripening that the saner, less bourbonistic employ- 
ers are awaking to the mesace of wild radicalism on behalf of 
autocratic employer suppression. The New York Merchants’ 
“It is time to abandon the methods of oppo- 
sition and strife and to set up the machinery of friendly inter- 
course and cooperation between employers and employees.” 
They warn that the so-called “open-shop” crusade has “de- 
layed the establishment of peaceful industrial relations” and 
declare “that the establishment of the open-shop should not 
in any way affect the employees’ right to join or not to join 2 
labor union”; in such words they take their stand with the 
United States Railway Labor Board. 


Association says: 
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They “deplore the disposition on the part of some employers 
who are using the term ‘open-shop‘ to work toward a condi- 
tion of the closed non-union shop by discriminating against 
union men.” Warning that a strong-arm policy in a time of 
advantage only brings anger and reprisal at more advantageous 
times, they declare for “plans of employee representation” and 


CORRESP 


Tithing in the Old Testament 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: That is a capital articie that you have published— 
in the issue of April 2i—namely, H. D. C. Maclachlan’s “Is 
Tithing Christian?” Two points I offer, that the article does 
not cover. 

First, the Jewish tithing was the payment of a state tax. The 
Jews did not know the distinction between church and state, 
a distinction not only familiar but necessary to us. The word 
church does not occur in the Old Testament. The theocratic 
concept underlies the whole of Old Testament history and 
literature and legislation. State and church, as we should say, 
are one back there. More strictly, the state is all in all; 
among its various functions there is a religious one, but there 
is not a church. The state is all, and God is its rightful ruler, 
and the priest and prophet are state officers quite as much as 
the king, and the king is a religious functionary quite as much 
s the priest or the prophet. The Jewish religion was a state 
religion, and its laws were state laws, its temple was a state 
temple, its various rituals were state rituals, and its tithing of 
flocks and fields were ordered by the state, and were there- 
ore a form of tax. For us that state does not exist. 
its forms and laws cannot exist. 


For us 
We are Americans, gentiles, 
We are under a different state; we embrace a 
different religion. The Jewish law of tithing is no more Chris- 

n than the law of circumcision, or of the animal sacrifices, 

of the priesthood, or the seventh day Sabbath, or of clean 
and unclean animals. 

Secondly, it is hard to construe the law of the tithe. Did 
the law call for the tithe alone or in addition the first fruits 
of the ground, of the trees, of the cattle, and even of the fam- 
See Neh. 10, 3ff. Lev. 27, 36f. These passages and 
others call for the tithe plus the first fruits. But Deut. 14, 22f 
calls for the tithe only. Again: What was to be done with 
this tithe and these offerings? According to Numbers 18, 24 
the tithe was devoted to the Levites, the priestly tribe to which 
no inheritance in land was allotted. According to Deut. 14, 21f 
the tithes were to be brought to Jerusalem and to be used in 
a great family feast to which the stranger, the fatherless, the 
widow, and the Levite, must be invited. If the way were too 
long the tithe must be turned into money, and—“Thou shalt 
bestow that money for whatsoever thy soul lusteth after, for 
oxen, or for sheep, or for wine, or for strong drink, or for 
whatsoever thy soul desireth. And thou shalt eat there before 
the Lord thy God, and thou shalt rejoice, thou, and thy house- 
hold.” Not many churchmen, I fancy, would want that part 
of the law of the tithe reenforced in these prohibition days. 

\gain, it is generally assumed that the tithe was an annual 
tax, and that is probably correct. But Deut. 14, 28 makes it a 
triennial tax and feasting time. There is a possible explana- 
tion of these discrepancies. The law was changed from time 
to time just as the laws of all growing and changing peoples 
are. 

The above are some of the difficulties in the way of the Ju- 
daising tendency which would impose on Christians the laws 
and forms of an ancient, defunct theocratic state. One of the 
lessons we have yet to learn from the Master is to treat the 
Old Testament with the freedom with which he treated it, and 
to pass by Jewish forms and rituals and laws as he passed 
them by. 

The tithing system breaks down in two directions. There are 


Christians. 


ily itself? 
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for “consultation on all matters in any plants which affect the 
employees in their relations with the employers.” Autocratic 
suppression by use of sheer power only begets anger, rebellion 
and radicalism. In a democratic society the employer autocrat 
will make a thousand radicals while the bizarre agitator makes 


a score. Atva W. TAYLOR 


ONDENCE 


devout people so hard pressed that they should not have the 
tithe mentioned to them even as a suggestion. For the “widow’s 
mite” today they will have the Master’s blessing, even though 
they keep and use the widow’s earnings tomorrow. On the 
other hand there are wealthy people who should give not a 
tenth only, but a fifth, or a fourth, or a third, or a half, or 
all their income, and then heavy portions of their capital to 
the Lord, and the Lord’s work, and the Lord’s poor. Christian 
giving is not a matter of hard and fast legalism, but of love 
and joy and spontaneity in the Holy Spirit. 


Liscomb, Iowa W. J. Luamon. 


Christian in Name or in Fact 


Epitor THe CuHristian CENTURY: 

SIR: This is my first letter to you from the standpoint of 
an ardent admirer of your paper. The first thing that I do 
after receiving it on Saturday afternoon is to read it from 
“cover to cover,” but I think that aside from the editorial 
which I especially enjoy, the section devoted to “Correspos 
dence” interests me most, and I would like to call the at 
tention of Mr. Howard C. Wilson of Pittsburgh, Pa., whose 
letter appears in The Christian Century of Aprii 7, to the cry 
ing needs of our home mission fields. He says he would like 
to challenge any one to prove that there is a shortage of min 
isters. That statement is absurd, and if he really desires proot 
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The publication of Dr. Smith's great work is an 
event of first importance in the world of reli- 
gious literature. This monumental life of the 
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he should communicate with any of the “boards.” For ex- 
ample, there are two large Presbyterian churches in a city of 
Colorado without pastors and they are not on the mission 
board, and there are many such places that I personally know 
about. “Young man, go west.” 

In the same issue I read with mingled disgust and surprise 
the two articles on the subject, “Is the Christian Church Chris- 
tian?” and the editorial which preceded them which seemed 
to indicate the fact that The Christian Century would rather 
agree with the discussion of Miss Scudder than that of Dr. 
Jefferson. My sympathies are with Dr. Jefferson and I little 
wonder at him “stamping on such a question,” but I wonder 
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greatly at him discussing such a question. It reminds me of 
the question “Is a black horse black,” or “Is a wildcat wild,” 
“Is water wet.” The question answers itself. Had the question 
been stated “Is the Modern Church Christian?” then there 
might have been some reason for using eight pages in such 
a discussion, but “Is the Christian Church Christian?” if there 
is such a thing it has to be Christian. 

I am exceedingly glad to be counted among the members of 
the great Christian Century family, and to try to help uphol 
it in the fight that it is making for a purer church and min- 
istry. Rost. J. Brack. 

First Presbyterian Church, Victor, Colo. 


British Table Talk 


A Significant Warning 
and Appc<al 
London, April, 1921. 

A remarkable manifesto, recently issued over representative 
signatures, has received little notice and evoked no perceptible 
response. But it is a statement that future historians may value 
as giving a picture of the times in which we live and a clue 
to present-day tendencies that may have grave developments. 
“No lover of mankind or of progress,” write Bishop Temple 
ind two other bishops, Canon Barnes, three free church col- 
lege principals, Dr. Clifford, Edward Carpenter, Gilbert Mur- 
ray, three titled ladies and other important people, “no stu- 
dent of religion, of morals, or of economics can regard the 
present trend of affairs without feelings of grave anxiety. 
Civilization itself seems to be on the wane and everything that 
makes life really worth the living in process of extinction. The 
nations are filled with mistrust and antipathy for each other, 
the classes have rarely been so antagonistic, while the relation 
of individual to individual has seldom been so frankly selfish. 
The vast destruction of life by war and the acute suffering the 
war created seem to have largely destroyed human sympathy. 
Hence the unprecedented misery into which the war has plunged 
so many nations often fails to excite those feelings of human- 
ity which, prior to the war, thrilled the people of every coun- 
try when the world was visited by misfortunes quite insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the present disaster. Never was greater 
need of all those qualities which make the race human, and 
never did they appear to be less manifest.” in short, “the 
world has taken a wrong turn, which if persisted in may lead 
to the 


destruction of civilization.”” In these distressing cir- 
cumstances, the signatories appeal to the right-thinking of all 
nations and and invite their cooperation in applying 
“It is only by maintaining the highest pos- 
sible standard of right between nations, classes, and individuals 
that the present situation can be adjusted and the dangers over- 
come.” Nations and not consider their own 
but the common welfare of all classes and commu- 
“A renewed sense of right is needed, as well as a re- 
newed determination both to do and maintain what is right, 
internationally as well as nationally and individually. Only 
when statesmen and citizens, employers and employed, do this, 
even when apparently it is against their interests, “can the 
spiritual and moral health of the nations be renewed and the 
general economic well-being be once more established.” 

7 * * 


classes, 


the true remedies. 


individuals must 
interests, 


nities. 


A Lack 
Supplied 

The above warning is indicated are 
No religious motive is ap- 
pealed to, no spiritual sanction is invoked: the non-Christian 
signatures doubtless explain the omission. At the Free Church 
Council meetings, referred to below, Rev. Arthur Dakin de- 
clared that today thousands, especially adolescents, are asking, 
Why Why should I live a pure life? 


timely, the 
real, but the appeal lacks dynamic. 


dangers 


should a man be good? 


Why should I be scrupulously honest? The indispensable mo- 
tive is given in an appeal issued by the Society of Friendship: 
“As Christians we are called to practice the method of Christ's 
own way; he seeks reparation for wrong, not by force, but 
by redeeming the spirit of man. He draws forth the new life 
by his call to the spirit of good in man.” In the name of Christ 
the society solemnly calls for an act which will liberate the 
great constructive forces of goodwill and of mutual service. 
A similar appeal was made by Mr. Fred B. Smith, “Official 
Delegate from the Church of the United States to the Churches 
of the United Kingdom,” in the first public utterance of his 
present mission. At a meeting in the church house, West- 
minster, presided over by the bishop of London, he said, in 
effect, that civilization has reached the most momentous moral 
crisis in its history, and that shrewd observers, some not them- 
selves Christians, realize that the motive and method of Jesus 
is the only thing that can save it. He described, with dramatic 
effect, how President Faunce paused in a recent pwhblic ad- 
dress, put his hand to his head, and, with deep emotion, ex- 
claimed, ““O God! has the sun begun to set on this white race 
of ours?” and also how “ Filine, the Jewish merchant prince 
of Boston,” having invited a number of Christian leaders to 
lunch, explained that he had brought them together that he 
might say to them, “In the name of God, get the Christian 
church into action! It is the hope of the world.” Similarly, the 
prime minister of New South Wales, though not himself a 
religious man, had said, at the American Luncheon Club’s 
welcome to Mr. Smith, on the same day as the Church House 
meeting, “If we have any hope, it is with these ministers and 
churches.” In Mr. Smith’s judgment this is the supreme hour 
of the Christian church, and if it fails now its failure will be 
more disastrous than any in the past. At the luncheon just 
mentioned Lord Robert Cecil also struck the religious note 
in his appeal for friendship and trust between America and 
Great Britain and vehement assertion that the English people 
hate and loath war. “Do not,” he said, “underrate the relig- 
ious feeling of the English people. The Bible is still by far 
the best known book in England, and it is because they saw 
or thought they saw in Mr. Woodrow Wilson the embodiment 
of their hopes that they received him with the enthusiasm they 
did.” 


Report on Prohibition 
in America . 


Mr. Fred B. Smith, who has spoken in public in every state 
in the union and crossed the Atlantic twenty-five times, is 
touring England for the purpose of interpreting to British 
churches the world-call to unity and cooperation in Christian 
leadership. His references to the work of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America make us wish we 
had an equally vigorous, well-organized and comprehensive 
council in this country. He has made public the replies he 
has received from twenty-six of the forty-eight state governors 
to whom he addressed in January questions as to the effect of 
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prohibition in their respective states. Arizona, Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina and the commissioner of pro- 
hibition of Virginia all testify to the beneficial effects of the 
“dry” system upon the health, happiness, morals, industry and 
economics of the community. Governor Morrow, Kentucky, 
says prohibition has emptied the jails of the common “drunks 
and disorderlies,” breakers of the peace, etc., and Governor 
Russell, Mississippi, says that “the greatest piece of legisla- 
tion in the history of America” has saved his commonwealth 
“seventy-five per cent of the court cost and more than this 
much in crime records.” Intense interest is taken in Great 
Britain in the working of prohibition, of which we receive 
many contradictory accounts, and we should much like to have 
the witness also of the other state governors. 
+ * * 


Pathos and 
Tragedy 

Born under conditions of pathos and tragedy at Constance 
on August 1, 1914, the very day that the great war began, 
the World Alliance for Promoting International Friendship 
through the churches has been the background of the sad 
conclusion of a picturesque ecclesiastical visit from east to 
west. On March 1 the head of the eastern Orthodox church, 
Monseigneur Dorotheos, archbishop of Brusa, arrived in Eng- 
land on a mission from the holy synod. Only once before has 
an ecumenical patriarch journeyed to the west—in 1439-40 
to the Council of Florence—and he, like his latest successor, 
died before his return. The locum tenens of the patriarchate 
of Constantinople came to London to plead the cause of the 
unredeemed Greeks in the east and in particular to ensure 
that territory inhabited by Christians and at present in allied 
hands should not be returned to the Turks; and also to urge 
the importance of the patriarchate being independent of the 
sultan. Ten days after his arrival Monseigneur Dorotheos 
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proceeded to Lambeth Palace to present to the archbishop of 
Canterbury—on behalf of the holy synod of Constantinople, 
“as an earnest of the brotherly feeling” of the eastern orthodox 
church towards the Anglican church, hoping that it would 
“serve as an augury of the union of the two churches in the 
service of our Lord”—a historic ecclesiastical emblem of great 
value and beauty known as an enkolpion, bearing the crowned 
double-headed eagle of the patriarchate originally made for the 
illustrious Patriach Joachim III, and worn by five successive 
patriarchs as the emblem of their office. A week later, under 
the auspices of the World Alliance, a representative meeting 
was held at Sion College to welcome the distinguished visitor 
and to thank him and the Orthodox church for their sym- 
pathy and cooperation in the alliance movement. A message 
came to the meeting that the patriarch was prevented by an 
attack of bronchitis from attending, his secretary read the ad- 
dress he had intended to deliver, and the next day his holi- 
ne'ss died at the Ritz Hotel. His death, at the age of 61, was 
attributed partly to the privations he voluntarily endured when 
living the life of a monk, and partly to the shock of the news 
that the aged mother and other relatives of his dearest friend, 
the metropolitan or Chataldia, had been outraged and mur- 
dered in most bestial circumstances by the Turks at Ismet. 
On hearing this terrible news the patriarch sat speechless and 
trembling, and not long after died. Almost with his last 
breath he gave a message to the English church, saying that 
one motive of his journey to England was an ardent desire 
to make personal acquaintances among the English clergy 
and their leaders, and especially to greet the archbishop of 
Canterbury. The World Alliance now consists of 100 members, 
representing twenty-three countries and many denominations. 
It was Dr. George Nasmyth, the international organizer, who, 
traveling from America to the east, introduced the alliance to 
the Orthodox church. 


Parliament of the 
Free Churches 


We now have two bodies representing organized English 
nonconformity: (1) the National Council of Evangelical Free 
Churches, consisting of delegates chosen from local free church 
councils on which the various denominations are represented, 
and also of personal members; (2) the Federal Council of 
Evangelical Free Churches, consisting of delegates officially 
appointed by the annual assemblies and conferences of the 
various free churches. The latter, formed recently on the 
initiative of Dr. J. H. Shakespeare, is still in the experimental 
stage; the former, under the inspiration of Alexander Macken- 
nal, H. Price Hughes and J. Guinness Rogers, was launched 
twenty-six years ago, with the object of federating the non- 
established churches and increasing their individual and col- 
lective efficiency. In recent years the council has lacked vigor 
and effectiveness, but at its annual assembly in March at Man- 
chester, its birthplace, it showed signs of revivification and a 
firmer grasp of reality. The thousand delegates, supplemented 
by the general public, met in Albert Hall, Wesleyan Central 
Mission; the usual civic welcome was given; and the bishop, 
Dr. Temple, offered a cordial Anglican greeting. The new 
president, Rev. R. C. Gillie (recently in America) was the 
guest at the deanery of Dr. McoCormick—who at one of the 
sessions “chaffed free church ministers on the sartorial rap- 
prochement to the church of England, shown by the multi- 
plication of ‘dog-collars’,” while the dress of an increasing 
number of Anglican clergymen is approximating to that of the 
laity. The general subject of the discussions was “The Eng- 
land of Tomorrow.” To the president the most obvious need 
of our day is a renaissance of personal morality, which can 
only be brought about by the re-Christianization of Britain. 
“The church of today needs above all things,” said Principal 
Selbie, “to recover the freshness, radiance, and power of that 
first impact of the gospel, and to preach the love of God with 
the conviction of experience. We are sure, perhaps, that he 
loves us and people like us, but does he love Germans or Roman 
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Each church or denomination claims 
some monopoly in the avenues to the love of God, and the 
last thing they like to think of it is that it is ‘boundless, full, 
and free’.”” The assembly authorized the executive to take 
steps to organize the two years’ evangelistic campaign pro- 
posed by Dr. Clifford, whose method, it is recalled, is identical 
with that indicated by the motto of Professor J. G. Tasker 
when president of the Wesleyan conference—“Each to reach 
one, each to teach one.” 


Catholics or Unitarians? 


Pressing 
Problems 

After the reading of an impressive message from Lord Rob- 
ert Cecil, who sees in the application of the principles of 
Christ the only hope of world peace, and a journalist, Mr. H. 
Jeffs, had urged churches to follow the example of Dr. Hor- 
ton’s church and join the League of Nations Union in a body, 
the prophecy of the delegate from the United States, Dr. H. A. 
Atkinson, that, “With the present cabinet and the general feel- 
will be within the League of 
evoked delighted, if somewhat 
America feels the 
humiliation of being outside the league, and that if the Re- 


ing in America, my 


Nations 


country 
months” 
He assured us that 


within three 


incredulous, applause 
publican party does not bring the United States into the league, 

In moving a resolution de- 
nouncing and official 
and demanding an inquiry into both, Dr. Scott Lidgett, allud- 
ine to the international effect of the situation in Ireland, said 


that party will pass into oblivion. 


equally Sinn Fein outrages reprisals, 


he would utter only one word—“America.” Many delegates 


wanted a 


ment, but 


stronger resolution, directly censuring the govern- 
contended that to do that would be 
to take political action, which was not the council’s function; 

Dealing with “Christianity and 
outlined an 


it was officially 


and the assembly acquiesced. 
Horton 
that was unanimously approved. 


Industrialism,” Dr economic program 
From the postulate—a “‘neces- 
sary revolution which the church must preach till it is real- 
ized”—that “the principle of mutual love and concern for each 
other’s interest should be carried into all industry, production, 
distribution, exchange, commerce.” economic laws being sub- 
ordinate to it, among the corollaries that followed were: com- 
petition changed into friendly rivalry; cordial cooperation of 
employers and employed; capital held and administered for 
the good of the community, not for the boundless profit of its 
owners. An important step was the formation, after confer- 
ence with the foreign delegates, of the provisional committee of 
a “Federation of Federations of Protestant Churches.” Fight 
Sountries are,ready to join, and it is estimated that by the pro- 
posed nexus 200,000,000 Protestants will be linked up. The 
council elected as president for 1922 Rev. Samuel Chadwick, 
principal of Cliff Wesleyan Methodist Lay Students’ College, 
an eloquent preacher, fervent evangelist, and able Bible ex- 
positor. [The discussion on at the council was dealt 
with in a separate article by Mr. Dawson two weeks ago.—The 
Fditor.] 


reunion 


“Ecclesiastical 
Bolshevists” 

Two years ago the rector, Rev. G. W. Hudson Shaw, in- 
vited Miss Maude Royden, a friend of many years, to conduct 
Hour Good Friday in St. Botoiph’s, 
one of the ancient city churches, now a center of modern move- 


the Three Service on 
ments. Owing to episcopal disapproval and uncertainty as to 
the legal position, the service was held in the schoolroom. 
This vear Mr. Shaw renewed the invitation, and, waxing bolder, 
decided to hold the service in the church itself. Appealed to 
by the secretary of the English Church Union, the bishop of 
London stated that if Miss Royden took the service it was 
not only without his sanction but against his expressed wish 
conveyed in writing both to Mr. Shaw and Miss Royden. Dr. 
Winngton-Ingram stopped short of formal inhibition; other- 
wise a more critical situation would have been precipitated. 
Miss Royden’s public comment on the bishop’s letter is that 
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personally he has been most kind to her, but as his only op. 
jection to her taking the service was that she is a woman, 
to comply with his request would be a betrayal of her sex, 
She duly conducted the service, the church being crowded to 
overflowing, and gave seven brief addresses on the Seven 
Words from the Cross. Through the “Church Times” a Not. 
tinghamshire clergyman has implored the bishop of London 
“to bring these ecclesastical Bolshevists to boot”’—let us 
hope he meant book! The English Church Union is promoting 
a memorial “to be signed by churchwomen throughout the 
country” protesting against the resolution passed by the bishops 
in the Canterbury House of Convocation in favor of allow. 
ing women to preach or minister publicly in churches. Miss 
Royden has been suffering from “clergyman’s sore throat,” and 
for some time to come will have to be more sparing in the 
use of her voice. A wit suggests that she has now shown she 
possesses the final qualification for the preaching office! On 
the completion of the first year of Fellowship Services at Ken- 
sington Town Hall, Miss Royden and her colleague, Dr. Percy 
Dearmer, were presented with identical vellum-bound albums 
containing grateful and affectionate addresses, followed by the 
signatures of members of the Fellowship. As I write, nego- 
tiations for acquiring a large free church for the Fellowship 
are reaching the decisive stage. 
* » * 

Personal 

Having accepted an invitation from the bishop of California, 
Dr. R. J. Campbell leaves England in May.—Mr. G. H. Shake 
Dr. J. H. Shakespeare of the Baptist Union, 
has become one of Mr. Lloyd George’s secretaries.—Dr. Nor- 
Maclean, St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, will be one of the 
delegates to the Pan-Presbyterian Council at Pittsburgh in 
the autumn.—The death has occurred at Bournemouth, in his 
eighty-fifth Rev. Thomas L. Johnson, the colored 
evangelist, who for twenty-eight years lived in slavery, who 
was in turn pastor of a negro church in Denver City, Colo., min- 
ister of Providence Church, Chicago, a student at Spurgeon’s 
College, London, and an evangelist in England.—Rev. Edward 
H. Smith, Oshkosh, Wis., where he has been Congregational 
minister for nearly thirty years, has reached England on his 
tour around the world.—Rev. Dr. G. P. Gould, ex-principal of 
Park 


speare, son of 


man 


year, of 


Regent's Baptist College, has passed away at the age 
ef 73—The House of Commons has voted £5,000 to Rev. F. W 
North, British chaplain in Moscow, in recognition 
of the great services he rendered to British prisoners and others 
“during one of the most difficult and critical periods of our 
relations with Russia.”—Rear Admiral Sir Walter Cowan, who 
was in command of the Baltic fleet, “found it impossible to 
extract from Mr. North any record of his services,” and ob- 
tained his information from prisoners and refugees.—Pasteur 
Theodore Monod, the French preacher, author and hymn writer, 
has died at Paris at the age of 84.—‘Like many other trenchant 
and witty writers, the dean of St. Paul’s uses sentences which 
ought not, I think, be taken too seriously. Originality and 
sometimes eccentricity of thought are among his prominent 
characteristics,” writes the archbishop of Canterbury, to pacify 
Woolwich arsenal workers, who protested against some of the 
dean’s remarks on education. 
* . 7. 


formerly 


General 


Mr. P. W. Wilson, American correspondent of the “Daily 
News,” states that at least a million Americans will visit Eng- 
land this year. Members of the English-speaking Union in 
the United States are invited to give their friends who may 
be coming to England letters of introduction to the London 
headquarters of the E. S. U., Trafalgar Square.—A bill to en- 
ible clergymen to become members of parliament has been 
read a first time in the House of Commons.—Dr. J. D. Jones 
proposes that the Congregational Union should raise £500,000 
for various denominational purposes. He has been promised 
£12,500. 


ALBERT DAWSON. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The Diseased Member * 


AUL’S figures are worthy of attention. Like Watkinson, the 
P noted English preacher, he always employs new and strik- 
ing illustrations. Now it is a race—you see the tiers of 
shouting spectators and the fleet Grecian runners. Now it is a 
prizefight, and the sturdy preacher will not be found pounding the 
air. (How Paul would have enjoyed seeing a World Series ball 
game!!) Now it is a complete outfit of armor—sword, shield, 
sandals and the rest. Paul was thoroughgoing and demanded a 
whole armor or none. Here the figure is physiological. It was 
a very crude science that Paul possessed. It would be hundreds 
of years before the circulation of the blood would be accepted 
by the medical fraternity, but Paul could see how the hand de- 
pended upon the eye, how the foot depended upon the hand, how 
the ear needed the eye and how all were interrelated. He saw 
how all needed to cooperate in order to secure the best results 
for the body. None could be exalted, none could be neglected. 
Paul had a great time with that Corinthian church so re- 
cently carved from idolatry. Corinth—the New York of that day. 
Corinth—with its rushing commerce and its debasing sex-life. 
Corinth—with its money and its ambitions. We think we have 
church troubles today—but think of what Paul had to face in 
that early congregation! All that we ever had to deal with and 
more and in a rawer state. How he pleads, rebukes and strives 
to correct these faults. “Keep the unity,” “Maintain cooperation,” 
he urges. 

But we cannot study all the interesting angles of this strong 
feure. Let us consider only the 26th verse, “And whether one 
member suffereth, all the members suffer with it.” No doubt the 
primary idea here is that of sympathy. This is a beautiful con- 
ception—this weeping with those who weep and rejoicing with 
those that rejoice—but we cannot pause to develop that. It is 
equally true that the whole body suffers because of the disease 
of the single member—a cinder in the eye, a splinter in the finger 
being enough to absorb the attention of the whole organism and 
livert its activities. 

It is a terrible thing to be a diseased member of a church. 
Are you that kind? Does your sin of any kind—your greed, pride 
or self-indulgence injure the whole organization? Many a church 

thus weakened and made ineffective. 

Some years ago one of our strongest churches prepared elabo- 
rately for an evangelistic meeting. Passing over professional 
evangelists, one of our noblest pastors was secured. A singer 
was found whose charming personality and sweet songs had been 
honored of God in the winning of souls elsewhere. For four 
weeks all worked terribly—all, did I say? No, not all—for there 
was in that church one sinner (let us use the correct term— 
‘sinner”) and he caused the meeting to fail. In vain the strong 
sermons, in vain the sweet songs, in vain the heroic efforts—the 
meeting failed miserably. Does it seem unfair? No—is not the 
body rendered powerless by a corrupt tooth or appendix? The 
pastor of that church, an old man full of grace and truth, told 
me that the failure was due to this sinner. I am not asking for 
church discipline, but I am imploring every member of a class 
or church to be healthy in soul and wholesome in spirit for the 
sake of the whole organization. Does any institution suffer be- 
ee SS oe Joun R. Ewers. 


a 


May 15, “Working With Others.” 1 Cor. 12:14-27. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Get the Correct 
Date in Mind! 


Let no Christian Century reader be 
misled by an error which crept into a re- 
cent issue giving the date of the Disciples 
Congress at Springfield, Ill., as May 4-6. 
The correct date is May 9-12. Hotel 
headquarters for the gathering will be the 
Leland Hotel. First Christian Church is 
providing accommodations in homes of 
the city but for the most part the group 
that gathers in Springfield will be enter- 
tained at the hotel. The attraction of 
Springfield because of the mementoes of 
the life of Abraham Lincoln will add to 
the crowd which would naturally assem- 
ble to hear the congress papers. The 
Northern Illinois Ministerial Institute 
will hold a business meeting in connection 
with the congress sessions, but will not 
give a program this year on account of 
the presence of the congress in the state. 


Boston Ministers Consider 
Japanese Problem 

The Boston ministers at their meeting 
on April 4 considered the Japanese ques- 
tion. Dr. G. L. Cady spoke on “America 
and the Yellow Peril.” He has recently 
been in Hawaii and ‘California. He re- 
ported that no new Japanese are coming 
to California and that at present the Jap- 
anese number but two per cent of the total 
population. These are reclaiming waste 
lands until they own one twenty-fifth 
of the tilled land of the state. The Japan- 
ese, he argued, are just as necessary to the 
Californians as the colored people are to 
the southerners. According to Dr. Cady, 
“the causes of anti-Japanese agitation are 
first and foremost Hearst, then politics, 
race prejudice and economic competi- 
tion.” 


Baptists Will Have a 
Cathedral in New York 

Fifth Avenue Baptist Church of New 
York has been looking around for a new 
location before erecting a new building. 
They have secured the corner of Park 
Avenue and Sixty-fourth Street. On this 
location they will erect a building in 
Gothic architecture which will cost $1,- 
500,000. The enterprise is interesting to 
the general public by reason of the fact 
that the Rockefellers worship heré. When 
completed, the building will probably be 
the finest Baptist structure in the United 
States. The largest Baptist building in 
the country is that being planned for 
Dallas, Texas. 


Great Hymn Writer 
Castigated 

Rev. S. Baring-Gould is known wher- 
ever the English tongue is spoken as the 
author of the hymn, “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.” He has had a large and varied 
literary output. Belonging to the high 
church party, he has recently written a 
book called “The Evangelical Revival” in 
which he has severely handled all those 
of the evangelical school both inside and 
outside of the church. He expresses the 
conviction that there is no genuine sudden 
conversion, in spite of the stories of such 


widely different individuals as St. Paul 
and \Cardinal Newman. The description 
of iCharles Wesley will bring resentment 
in the evangelical camp, for he mentions 
Wesley’s “long absences from home, with 
a swarm of women dancing to his pipe, 
pursuing him in admiring crowds, as the 
damsels pursued and hovered about his 
prototype Glycerius.” 


Boys Will Have a 
Week in Chicago 


In the increasing list of special days in 
the churches, it is now proposed that we 
shall have a Boys’ Sunday. The day set 
in Chicago is May 8, which this year is 
being observed in most churches as Moth- 
ers’ Day. It is planned to have the boys 
attend the churches in groups. The pas- 
tors will be asked to take special notice 
of the boys on that day. On other days 
of Boys’ Week the public schools and 
other community organizations will be 
asked to take special notice of the needs 
of boys. It is significant that Friday 
night of Boys’ Week is the boy's night 
at home, and that each home should plan 
something of special interest for the boys. 


Prominent Churchman Helps 
China Famine Fund 

Mr. Sherwood Eddy has turned aside 
from many other urgent interests to give 
his attention to the promotion of the 
China Famine Fund. He spoke at Or- 
chestra Hall in Chicago on April 22, be- 
fore a large gathering of Chicago people 
with the ministers on the platform. It is 
now believed that the five million Chinese 
who are yet unprovided for can be saved 
if energetic measures are taken. The plan 
of relief is a China Life Saving Stamp 
which is affixed to the mail. This stamp 
is sold for three cents, and it is estimated 
that a stamp saves the life of a Chinaman 
for one day. Chicago church people have 
given to most of the famine fund but 
they are not lacking in zeal in furthering 
the cause of China relief. 


Preacher and Professor 
Becomes Mayor 

Prof. E. R. Cockrell, for many years 
an instructor in Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, a Disciples institution, was recently 
elected mayor of Ft. Worth. The issue 
on which he went in was reform, and it 
is interesting to note that he carried the 
city almost two to one over his oppo- 
nent, the former incumbent in the office. 
The old tradition of American politics 
that a preacher or a teacher has but lit- 
tle chance has been sadly shattered by 
events in various parts of the country this 
year. 


Y. W. C. A. Makes 
Big Development 

The past year has been the greatest 
one in the service of the Y. W. C. A. in 
Chicago. Under the new organization, 
the local association is once more in fel- 
lowship with the national organization. 
This has brought efficiency and progress. 
The record shows that 33,464 girls were 
served in 1920, an increase of 30,274 over 


the record for 1918. Temporary housing 
is provided for girls, and of these thete 
were 11,391. Educational work is being 
promoted, and 2,761 girls were enrolled in 
the various classes that were conducted, 
Religious education is not neglected and 
over a thousand girls were reached with 
Bible study classes. The summer camp 
work is also a feature, and 2,387 girls 
were given an opportunity of a pleasant 
summer outing. 


Travelers’ Church 
in New York 

A unique church in New York is that 
known as Travelers’ Church. It is a 
Methodist institution run on a broad plan 
with a large program of social service, 
The church is located near the down- 
town hotels and it has a considerable 
program of social work. Scores of run- 
away girls are restored to their parents. 
A Girls’ House provides refuge for those 
who do not wish to return to their 
homes. A School of Religion meets every 
day in the week and gives moral and re- 
ligious instruction to the children of trav- 
elers. The church has a large number of 
associate members scattered over the 
world. These pay five dollars a year or 
more to the work, and agree to visit the 
church when they are in New York. By 
this device the financing of a church in 
a down-town section has been solved. 


Chicago Ministers 
Consider Motion Pictures 

The Disciples Ministerial Association 
on April 25 listened to an address by 
Prof. E. W. Burgess on “The Sociology 
of the Motion Picture.” The professor 
is connected with the Chicago Church 
Federation Commission which is inves- 
tigating the matter of the movie houses. 
Students have been used to gather data, 
and the address was a presentation of a 
variety of cases indicating that the films 
now being produced have a most un- 
wholesome effect on the young people 
of Chicago. A number of Chicago 
churches are now using motion pictures 
in their work, securing film which has 
educational and religious value for their 
young people. 


Rights for Spanish 
Protestants 

While Roman Catholics in this country 
assert proudly that this is a land of re- 
ligious toleration and freedom, no such 
boast can be made in Spain. There the 
law prohibits the display of the cross or 
ary other religious symbol in front of 
a place of worship that is not Roman 
Catholic. The doors of the meeting 
house must be closed. There is a pro- 
vision in the Spanish constitution which 
states “no other ceremonies nor mani 
festations in public except those of the 
religion of the state will be permitted.” 
In 1906 there was a diplomatic investi- 
gation of the rights of Protestants in 
Spain which brought about some better- 
ment of conditions. Rev. John Lee of the 
Methodist Episcopal church is asking 
President Harding to have a similar in- 
vestigation made at this time. There are 
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liberals in Spain who are in favor of re- 
jigious liberty in their country. These 
assert that outside pressure is the force 
which will most surely bring the matter 
to a focus. It has been through the 
friendly offices of the American govern- 
ment that the South American republics 
of Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia have abated 
their opposition to Protestant religious 
work. A word from the Vatican would 
be enough in these countries to guaran- 
tee to every man his right to worship 
God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience. But religious liberty has not 
come that way in the past. It is to the 
American republic that the eyes of the 
ovpressed turn for relief. 


Vicious Bills in 
Illinois Legislature 

With the victory of last autumn, the 
political leaders of Illinois feel a large 
measure Of irresponsibility in relation to 
the moral elements of the state, for their 
majority was overwhelming and not all 
of it will be needed next time. As a re- 
sult bills are in the legislature with a 
fair chance of passing which would make 
the state the most backward in the na- 
tion. Gambling at race tracks would be 
permitted by one bill. This would al- 
low the use of a parimutuel machine in 
an enclosure where minors might not 
enter. The prizefight bill is sufficiently 
liberal to guarantee that henceforth the 
national milling contests would be held 
within the state of Illinois. The Na- 
tional Reform Association is busy al- 
ready, and under the leadership of this 
organization the churches of Illinois will 
offer vigoreus opposition to the break- 
ing down of moral standards in Illinois. 


Disciples Have Home for 
Girls at University 

The Illinois Disciples Foundation is an 
ganization committed to service at the 
state university at Urbana. A home for 
girls is maintained, and the past year 
seventeen girls have been under the care 
of a house mother. Large numbers of 
teachers take special courses at Cham- 
paign during the summer, and the house 
will be kept open during the coming sum- 
mer for the accommodation of these 
teachers. 


School of Religion 
Gets a Field Man 

The Indiana Schoo] of Religion, a Dis- 
ciples foundation adjacent to the state 
university at Bloomington, has purchased 
considerable land, but has not yet erected 
any building for its work. In recent 
years the promotional work has been car- 
ried on by Prof. Joseph C. Todd in con- 
nection with his instructional work. Re- 
cently the board called Rev. E. L. Day 
oi Marion, Ind., as the promotional sec- 
retary. He will have an office in In- 
dianapolis. 


Disciples Will Observe 
Pentecost Day 

Pentecost falls this year upon May 15. 
It is the day chosen by the Association 
tor the Promotion of Christian Unity for 
the teaching of the duty of Christian 
unity. A call is issued for a prayer- 
meeting to be held in the afternoon of 
that day. In these union gatherings, 


Christians would voice their petitions for 
the closer fellowship of Christ’s follow- 
ers. The use of Pentecost as a day in 
which to emphasize Christian unity has 
been approved by the American Council 
on the Organic Union of Evangelical 
Churches. The Association for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Unity, with head- 
quarters in Baltimore, is sending out 
large quantities of Christian unity litera- 
ture. 


Getting Ready for 
National Convention 

First Christian Church of Warsaw, 
Ind., will be host to the international 
convention of the Disciples of Christ this 
year, which will meet nearby at Winona 
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Lake. In preparation for the national 
convention the church has rebuilt its 
house of worship and this was dedicated 
on May 1. Outside speakers were in- 
vited to grace the occasion, among these 
being Rev. C. W. Cauble, state secretary, 
and Rev. Z. T. Sweeney of Columbus, 
Ind. 


Employment of Students at 
Home Mission Tasks 

The Home Missions Council realizes 
the potential energy of the Christian stu- 
dents of the nation in the summer time. 
It is making suggestions to these students 
about summer religious work. Vacation 
Bible schools in various parts of the 
country are calling loudly for teachers. 


How Men Live in the Logging Country 


ELIGIOUS' workers. connected 
R with the Interchurch World 
Movement made a survey of the 
logging camps of the northwest and this 
information is now accessible to the gen- 
eral public. The facts about the physical 
environment of the men help to explain, 
in considerable measure, the radicalism 
that is alleged to have developed among 
them. 

In the summer time many of the camps 
have had no adequate facilities for keep- 
ing the flies away from the food. The 
toilets and sleeping quarters are dis- 
gustingly filthy. The result is that men 
are either mentally unhappy or else are 
physically sick. Many of these workers, 
indeed the far larger percentage of them, 
are immigrants little acquainted with 
America and their impressions of this 
country is warped and distorted by their 
sufferings. 

Not only is the physical environment 
bad, but the mental environment is equal- 
ly bad. Previous to the coming of na- 
tional prohibition the use of liquors, with 
the consequent fights and periods of idle- 
ness, were marked characteristics of the 
camp. Since prohibition has come, the 
conditions in this regard are very greatly 
improved. Few of the camps have any 
magazines or other decent reading mat- 
ter. In most of the camps the light is 
given by smoky kerosine lamps hung at 
the top of the bunks so that reading in 
the evening is impossible. This means 
that men who might normally show some 
interest in politics and world affairs oc- 
cupy their time telling filthy stories. The 
mental degradation of this situation is 
appalling. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that in 
such a soil the I. W. W. agitator finds 
a fertile field. These agitators are op- 
posed in their efforts by the workers of 
the Lumbermen’s union. This organiza- 
tion is not working together with the 
I. W. W., though the I. W. W. will co- 
operate with any organization which for 
the moment is engaged in controversy. 
In view of I. W. W. activities, with its 
program of syndicalism, it is not to be 
wondered that the bosses become sus- 
picious of all forms of organization. Had 
they been more. intelligent, however, 
they would have readily seen that they 
had prepared just the soil for radical- 
ism with their inadequate provision for 


the mental and physical welfare of the 
men. 

So far as religious life for these men 
is concerned, there has been practically 
none. The territory in Washington state 
is one that has been assigned to the 
Presbyterians and for a long time the 
local presbytery was left to wrestle with 
the situation without outside aid. Min- 
isters had all they could do in caring 
for the normal needs of people in the 
towns. They also felt the difficulty of 
reaching the men of the lumber camps, 
for only the specialized religious workers 
could hope to do this successfully. They 
were further intimidated by some of the 
bosses, who asserted that no religious 
workers came to the camps except “rant- 
ers,” and these did more harm than good, 

The constructive program of religious 
service for these men is provided in the 
Interchurch report. Two men who will 
specialize in work among lumbermen in 
Washington state should be located at 
Scotia and at Eureka. These should be 
equipped with stereopticons so they may 
have some approach to the men. Each 
of these two religious workers would 
have two thousand men to care for, and 
scattered as these are, there would be 
plenty to do. 

Some of the very methods employed 
by the I. W. W. propagandists may be 
employed as well in behalf of Christian 
propaganda. The I. W. W. had the pol- 
icy of boring from within. In these lum- 
ber camps are many men who were once 
Christian and still have enough loyalty 
to be counted on in any definite Chris- 
tian movement. Once the workers have 
their own stalwart advocates of the 
Christian principle, the battle is half won. 

The report of the Interchurch recog- 
nizes frankly that there is a work for the 
bosses as well as a work for the men. 
Christian leaders can countenance no in- 
cipient feudalism in the labor situation. 
The gospel makes all men brothers. The 
bosses must be converted to a humane 
view of labor and brotherly attitude to- 
ward the men whose labor they direct. 
Of course there are already men in the 
group of bosses who have a fair atti- 
tude. ‘hese need only to be strength- 
ened in their conviction to constitute a 
great leaven in their social group. It is 
by such means that Christ is to be 
brought to the lumber camps. 
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In many isolated rural sections there is a 
demand for rural] ministers. Some socie- 
ties are employing colporteurs who will 
travel with horse or automobile to dis- 
tribute Christian literature, conversing 
with people on religious subjects on the 
way. Some men will be sent to the lum- 
ber camps. These will need to be the 
red-blooded kind. A few of the boards 
will place men in factories as common 
laborers in order to learn of the indus- 
trial conditions, and to exert a Christian 
influence among the employes. The labor 
spy has been exposed. This Christian 
propaganda will learn something, how- 
ever, from the operations of the labor spy 
and use it for the benefit of workmen 
and bosses. Young women will be sent 
into the berry picking camps to exert a 
influence among these workers. 
Naturally the appointments are made by 
the denominational missionary societies, 
each young person will be directed 
to apply to his or her own society for 
appointment to Christian service. 


Ohio Federation Holding 
County Conferences 

The making of surveys is a favorite 
occupation for Ohio religious workers. 
These surveys have already brought light 
to the study of the rural problem in vari- 
sections of the country, for other 
beginning to make surveys 
as_ well. During the months of April 
and May surveys will be made in fifty 
counties of Ohio. In some of the coun- 
ties local federations are being set up. 
The county conferences are not devoted 
to set addresses, but are bent upon se- 
curing information that may be used in 
the formulation of a religious program. 
The Ohio Federation of Churches is pub- 
lishing the reports of the various county 
surveys in pamphlet form 
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Presbyterians Lose 
Missionary Leader 

Dr. A. Woodruff Halsey, secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, has passed away. He was 68 years 
of age at the time of his death. He 
graduated at Princeton in 1879 in the 
same with Woodrow Wilson, and 
was president of the class. He became a 
secretary of his mission board in 1899 
and has ever since then been an useful 
executive in the detail work, as well as a 
popular expounder of the cause of foreign 
missions, 


class 


Church Issues a Bulletin 
on Sunday Observance 

The inroads being made on the Chris- 
tian rest day has led the Presbyterian 
church at Chevy Chase, Md., to issue a 
pamphlet on the Lord’s Day. In this 
pamphlet the great scriptures on the sub- 
ject of the Lord’s Day are printed, and 
there is a page of preachment on the 
observance of the Lord’s Day under mod- 
ern conditions. Certain commercialized 
invasions of the day are opposed. These 
include: Sunday picture shows and Sun- 
day theaters; almost all Sunday traffic 
and travel; the Sunday newspapers; Sun- 
day merchandising, including real estate; 
Sunday professional games. The house- 
holder also comes in for a rap. Sunday 
gardening and Sunday house repairing 
are opposed by the church. The influ- 


ence of a Christian Sunday on the grow- 
ing children of the community is urged 
as one motive for a better observance 
of the day of worship. The church is 
inviting suggestions for the amendment 
of its statement, particularly with refer- 
ence to forbidden uses of the day. Mean- 
while the Truth Seeker Company, with 
offices in New York, is flooding the coun- 
try with a circular in which great literary 
men and clergymen are quoted as being 
opposed to any regulation of Sunday by 
law. Cardinal Gibbons is quoted thus: 
“Read the Bible from Genesis to Revela- 
tion and you will not find a single line 
authorizing the sanctification of Sunday 
as Sabbath.” 


Schism in Sunday School 
Ranks Is Healed 

The forces of religious education have 
had a serious schism in recent years. The 
International Sunday School Associa- 
tion has had the very broadest kind of 
cooperation. Unitarians and Universal- 
ists as well as other liberal organizations 
were included with the evangelicals. 
Partly as a protest against this liberality, 
the Sunday School Council of Evangeli- 
cal Denominations was organized. It 
had for its chief supporters the Sunday 
school workers employed by the various 
religious denominations. The result was 
that the denominational workers and the 
undenominational workers were in many 
territories real competitors. At last the 
schism has been healed and the denomi- 
national and undenominational workers 
will operate with a single plan of action. 
They hope to reach the 26,000,000 chil- 
dren of the United States who are not 
now receiving religious instruction. A 
fund of $1£0,000 will be sought with which 
to carry on aggressive work in new terri- 
tory. Rev. Robert M. Hopkins has been 
elected as the chairman of the board 
which will direct the operations. 


President Faunce Replies 
to Chinese Students 

The Chinese students at the University 
of Chicago who sent a questionnaire to 
1000 American churchmen inquiring as to 
their religious faith, received from Presi- 
dent W. H. P. Faunce of Brown Univer- 
sity the following reply: “My idea of 
God is an idea, and not an image. He 
cannot be painted or carved, since God is 
spirit and not body He is like our 
human spirits—invisible to eyes of flesh, 
but conscious and personal. God must be 
like the highest we know—which is per- 
sonality. If he is not like wood or stone, 
so he is not like blind unconscious energy. 
He is like the purest spirits we have ever 
known, ‘like as a father,’ like the saints 
and heroes of history, only infinitely be- 
yond and above them. They are frag- 
ments of personality; He is the one fully 
realized person. His infinite spirit per- 
vading all time and space, sleeps in mat- 
ter, wakes in mind, and reveals itself 
supremely in Jesus of Nazareth. 

“In such a God I believe, because with- 
out him nothing can be explained. Unless 
behind the stars there is intelligence, it 
is useless for intelligent men to study 
them. But the deeper we go into nature, 
the more clearly we perceive intelligence, 
adaptation, wisdom. And the more deeply 
we study the souls of men or our own 
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souls, the more clearly we perceive the 
image and superscription of God. To live 
deeply is to have experience of God, 

“I believe in such a God, because other. 
wise I could not believe in anything by 
should be an absolute skeptic. If I dig 
not believe in God I could not believe 
in any permanent laws of nature or any 
abiding virtue in men. It is either God 
or chance and chaos; either a spirit at 
the heart of the universe, or no spirit any- 
where, no duty, no truth, no law, no life, 
Since God explains all things, he, himselj, 
cannot be explained. He can only be 
worshipped, trusted, used each day by his 
children.” 


Fixed Date for Easter 
Seems Probability 

The present method of fixing the date 
of Easter was the result of compromise 
after a long period of controversy. There 
is a strong movement in England at the 
present time to go back to the older 
practice of fixed date for Easter. It is 
said that both ‘Catholic and Anglicay 
scholars have reached essential agreement 
that the second Sunday in April shall be 
the day, and that the change will take 
place in 1922. It is expected that the 
British Parliament wil! act and fix the 
date for the Anglican church, while the 
Pope will make a decree for the Catholic 
world. It is thought likely that the other 
communions would follow the lead of 
the older historic bodies. Should this 
change take place, the Easter just past 
would be the last one held under the old 
order. The date of Easter affects a 
number of other church anniversaries of 
the Christian year such as Ash Wednes- 
day. Whitsunday and Ascension. 


Ancient Whitby Abbey 
Will Be Restored 


The British government now hes under 
way the task of restoring the famous 
Whitby Abbey. It is one of the oldest 
religious structures to be found in Eng- 
land. The existing ruins comprise parts 
of the choir, early English architecture, 
the north transept, early English of a 
later date, and the rich decorated nave. 
Expert workmen will be employed at the 
task of restoration and it is estimated 
that five or six years will be required to 
finish the work. The abbey was founded 
by Oswy, king of Northumbria, in 638, in 
fulfillment of a vow of victory over Pen- 
da, king of Mercia, according to the tra- 
ditional account. At first the building 
housed both monks and nuns of the Bene- 
dictine order. 


Institute of World 
Christianity 

On six Monday evenings the world sit- 
uation of Christianity is being presented 
at the University of Chicago, runnng 
from April 4 to May 9. Mission needs in 
India, Japan, China, Africa, the Near East 
and Latin America are being presented. 
Illustrated lectures will set forth the facts 
with regard to the different fields. The 
lectures wil] be given by eminent experts 
in each of the fields. The University of 
Chicago is one of the great centers of 
missionary instruction of the entire coun- 
try, large numbers of returned missign- 
aries attending this university every year. 
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There is also a large group of student-vol- 
ynteers. The university has under consid- 
eration the plan of opening a distinct 
school for the instruction of those who 
will go to the mission field. 


Finds Parallels in Ancient 
Religious Situation 

Prof. Paul Shorey, head of the depart- 
ment of Greek of the University of Chi- 
cago, recently gave the McNair lectures 
at the University of North Carolina, tak- 
ing as his subject “Plato’s Relation to 
the Religious Problem.” The three lec- 
tures delivered on this theme all had an 
interesting modern slant. A materialistic 
interpretation of nature was offered the 
world in Plato’s day, and was rejected by 
the great philosopher. Instead he adopt- 
ed a religion which dealt with ethics and 
the inner life. The three lectures were 
entitled respectively “‘Plato and the Irre- 
Pseudo-Science,” “Plato and 
Natural Theology” and “Plato and Eth- 
ical Religion.” 
Methodist Church Puts 
in a Baptistry 

\lthough the Methodist ritual of bap- 
tism provides that the minister shall as- 
certain the preference of the candidate 
jor baptism and administer the ordi- 
nance in the way the candidate prefers, 
there are very few Methodist churches 
where the conveniences permit immer- 
sion. The Methodist church at Normal, 
ill, has recently constructed a font in the 
basement of the church for the conveni- 
ence of an increasing number of converts 
vho insist that baptism involves a burial 
in water. Had this been the common 
practice of Methodist churches, it would 
ave had an interesting effect upon the 
growth of those denominations which 
practice immersion exclusively. 


gion of 


New Dean 
Visits the Colleges 

Dean W. E. Garrison, who was re- 
cently installed at the head of the Dis- 
ciples Divinity House of the University 
of Chicago, is beginning his career by 
seeking to become acquainted with his 
constituency. He has visited four Dis- 
ciples colleges in the middle west al- 
ready and come in contact with the Dis- 
ciples ministerial students in three insti- 
tutions, 


Presbyterians Will Consider 
New Era Movement 


-_ . . 
lhe General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian church will meet at Winona Lake, 


Ind., May 19-27. Among the many topics 
which will engage the attention of the 
assembled presbyters will be the ques- 
tion of the future of the New Era Move- 
ment. There is considerable demand that 
this piece of machinery for accomplish- 
ing cooperation among the various 
cooperative organizations be changed in 
name and modified in its program. The 
premillennialists also threaten to make 
things lively. They come over from the 
Pacific coast strong in numbers and di- 
visive in spirit. They are led by former 
Moderator Mark Mathews of Seattle, 
pastor of the largest Presbyterian 
church on the continent. This is the min- 
ister who is reported to have modestly 
confessed that his church would be quite 


able to care for the religious needs of 
Seattle without the aid of any other 
church. Among Presbyterians there is 
too much light and education for the 
ebscurantist forces to hope to win. 


Unitarian Newspaper One 
Hundred Years Old 

The Christian Register is 
of the Unitarian denomination. 
the oldest religious newspaper in the 
United States, but is nearly so. At a 
meeting of the Unitarian ministers of 
Boston recently the history of the jour- 
nal and its influence wpon the denomina- 
tion was traced. Few denominations have 
ever had a more persistent faith in the 
value of printer’s ink than the Unitarian. 
The result is that their doctrine is under- 
stood throughout the length and the 
breadth of the land, while some much 
larger denominations that have depended 
chiefly upon the spoken word are not yet 
understood by their public. 
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Unitarians Plan Extensions 
in the Southland 

There is a considerable rebirth of mis- 
sionary activity among the Unitarians as 
a result of the raising of their national 
fund. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
has been making a tour in the south, seek- 
ing places where new Unitarian churches 
should be planted. There are but three 
churches of this faith and order in Tex- 
as, and it is planned that three more 
cities shall be entered in the near future. 
The cities he suggests are Ft. Worth, 
\ustin and Beaumont. 


Ministers Use the 
Publicity Weapon 

Violations of the Volstead Act are 
going on in various parts of the country. 
What part the church shall take in law 
enforcement is a problem that admits of 
more than one solution. Evidence gath- 
ered and brought into court will not be 
properly used by the prosecution unless 
there is an aroused public opinion. In 
Watertown, New York, the ministers 
tried without success to get the police to 
act, but were not able. They secured 
detectives, who collected evidence on 
every saloon in town. Instead of giving 
this evidence to the courts, the ministers 
gave it to the newspapers. In the public 
indignation that followed, the officers of 
the law were compelled to take action 
and the result is that there is now a new 
respect for law in Watertown. 


New Date for the 
End of the World 

The end of the world has been her- 
alded at different intervals all through 
the history of Christianity for the chili- 
astic interest is of pre-Christian origin. 
In recent times, there has been an un- 
usual number of prophets who gave 
themselves the task of warning a wait- 
ing world of its early destruction. The 
latest of these prophets is Wilbur Glenn 
Voliva, successor of Dr. Dowie at Zion 
City, Ill. He sets the date at 1923. Of 
course if nothing happens in that year, 
an error can easily be found in the fig- 
ures which will move the date up a bit. 
Meanwhile an Evanston, IIl., pastor is of- 
fering to become a trustee for all pre- 
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millennialists. Since the latter do not 
expect to need their property for long, 
the minister suggests that all premillen- 
nialists hand over what they have to him. 
He has not up to the present time been 
greatly enriched by this offer. End of the 
world prophecies are also made by the 
Millennial Dawnists and the Seventh Day 
Adventists. 


Cable Ireland About 
Irish Relief 


In various parts of America there have 
been appeals for relief in Ireland. The 
fund has been called “non-political and 
non-religious.” The American people 
have been led to believe that there was 
destitution and suffering in the Emerald 
Isle. The Protestant League has cabled 
to Belfast and inquired the facts. The 
reply is that the bank deposits in Ireland 
are the largest in the history of the coun- 
try and that there is less suffering than 
common there, though there are always 
many poor, of course. These facts were 
reported to the Ministerial Union of 
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Pittsburgh on April 4 and given to the 
public press. The British government 
offers to relieve any case of distress that 
is authenticated, and the people of Ire- 
land assert that they themselves can care 
for their own poor. The implication is 
thet the “American Committee for Relief 
in lreland’’ is more interested in interna- 
tional politics than in philanthropy. 


Church Operates 
a Jitney Line 

The movement to make the Sunday 
schools more accessible to the children 
is spreading to various parts of the coun- 
try. Plymouth Congregational church 
at Sherrill, N. Y., has arranged with a 
local jitney company to haul children 
from the remote sections of the city to 
their Sunday school. No fares will be 
collected, but any child is privileged to 
add the price of the fare to the Sunday 
school offering. At Evanston, IIL, the 
Disciples church is providing a number of 
automobiles to gather up children before 
Sunday school, and deliver them at home 
igain after Sunday school. 
these must be children 
do not own a car. 


In every case 
whose parents 


Baptists Appropriate $150,000 
for Work at State University 

Che Francis Wayland Foundation has 
heen established by the Baptists for re- 
ligious work at the University of Ohio. 
his foundation brings into cooperation 
the national Baptist organization, the 
state convention and the Tenth Avenue 
Baptist church of Columbus. The Bap 
tist New World Movement has appropri- 


ated $150,000 to the Foundation as a sig- 
nificant beginning in their work. The 
new Foundation has not yet announced 
what plans for religious work will be op- 
erated at the great state university. 


Chicago Disciples’ Club to Hear 
Dr, Ainslie, Dr. Garrison, Dr. 
Paul and Others 

An event of much importance has been 
set by the Disciples’ Club of Chicago for 
Monday evening, May 16, in the form of 
a dinner at the City Club. Dr. Peter 
Ainslie of Baltimore, Dr. W. E. Garrison, 
new Dean of the Disciples’ Divinity 
House; Dr. H. O. Pritchard, Pres. 
Charles T. Paul and others will be speak- 
ers. 


Summer Study for 
Religious Workers 

An increasing number of ministers at- 
tend summer schools of theology. The 
University of Chicago pioneered in this 
field, being the first institution to offer the 
regular courses. This school was such a 
that other summer schools of 
theology have been organized. Harvard 
University will have a summer school of 
theology the last three weeks in August 
this year. This school was largely at- 
tended last summer on account of the ac- 
tivities of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
in sending Unitarian ministers to the 
school. 


United After 
Seventy-five Years 

Seventy-five years ago a Methodist 
church was organized in Guilford, Conn. 


success 


May 5, 192] 


Previous to that there had been the his. 
toric Congregational church. Later the 
number of sects operating in this town of 
three thousand souls came to be seven, 
These disappeared one by one until only 
two were left. The federation of the two 
churches brings the town back where it 
started originally, with a single instity. 
tion of religion. This history is being 
duplicated in a number of cities and 
seems to be a symbol of the thing that 
will eventually come to pass throughout 
the nation. That sectarianism has about 
run its course is evidenced by this as by 
countless other current facts. 


Heads Church 
Organizations’ Get-Together 

An interesting and unique meeting of 
the heads of various Protestant organiza- 
tions of America was assembled at the 





MAKE YOUR CHURCH 
DEVOTIONAL 


by putting into your homes the most beau- 
tiful book of personal devotion and family 
worship ever published— 


“The Baily Altar” 


By HERBERT L, WILLETT and 
CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
OR each day of the year a theme, medi- 
tation, Scripture, poem and prayer. 40 
pages. In two editions: Gift edition, full 
leather, $2.50. Popular edition, purple cloth, 
$1.50 (Add 8 cents postage). The beautiful 
purple cloth edition may be had at $1 per 
copy in lots of 50 Write for full list of 
discounts. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 














to him. 


C. Douglas. 


aptitudes. 


yourself. 








“Now here is a book for 
that Pastor of yours” 


‘Of course he doesn't need it; if he did you wouldn't dare to show it 


It is called “Wanted—A Congregation,’ and its author is Lloyd 
It is part fiction and part pastoral theology, but it is all 
wonderfully good. Not even the night watchman could go to sleep over 
it; and while your pastor, as I said, doesn’t need it, he knows some pas- 
tor who does, and will know just how to get it to him without hurting 
his feelings. One big thing about this book is that it makes a distinction 
between a congregation and an audience. Any one of a dozen recipes can 
be written for getting an audience; it is a matter of tricks or of special 
But every preacher, no matter what his limitations as a per- 
former, must get a congregation or get out of the ministry.” 


This is what The Epworth Herald says of Dr. Douglas’ remarkable 
book, ““Wanted—A Congregation.” Buy a copy for your pastor—or for 


Price, $1.75 plus 10 cents postage 
The Christian Century Press, 508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

















May 5, 1921 


ofices of the Federal Council in New 
York recently. These came together to 
discuss the keynote to be sounded in the 
great church gatherings of the coming 
year. Dr. Robert E. Speer presided over 
the meeting. The need of better educa- 
tional work and a more effective evangel- 
ism were among the interests stressed. 
The social and international problems 
were discussed and the attitude of the 
church toward these defined. Among 
those present were: President Henry 
Churchill King, of Oberlin, Ohio, Mod- 
erator of the National Council of Congre- 


turn to study and give the forenoon to 
hard work. Sometimes we hear it said 
that good sermons are thrown away on 
poor listeners, but I know that good 
listening is sometimes thrown away on 
poor sermons. To be a minister to- 
day means a constant mental output; to 
have a fresh message every Sunday calls 
for constant study during the week. But 
what a thrill there is in a new vital mes- 
sage! In the afternoon comes pastoral 
work, Every minister ought to make ten 
calls a day for five days a week, that he 
may know the people of his church; and 
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is an afternoon a week visiting the hos- 
pitals, dropping a word of cheer, and of- 
fering a brief prayer; there are the city 
activities and the community work; there 
are funerals, baptisms, committee meet- 
ings—all this keeps a man active for fif- 
teen hours a day. But the joy, satisfac- 
tion and thrill of it all! No man gets 
more out of life than the minister who 
is consecrated to his work. Many of the 
seeming difficulties are wings instead of 
weights.” 





Central Christian Charch 


NEW YO 


gational Churches; Mr. E. L. Tustin, of above all know the children. Then there 
Philadelphia, President of the Northern 
Raptist Convention; Bishop Eugene R. 
Hendrix, of Kansas City, Senior Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
south; Rev. Frederick H. Knubel, of New 
York, President of the United Lutheran 
church; President George W. Richards, 
of Lancaster, Pa., Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Reformed church in 
the United States; Rev. David J. Burrell, 
of New York, Moderator of the General 
Synod of the Reformed church in 
America; Rev. George A. Miller, of 
Washington, D. C., President of the In- 
ternational Convention of the Disciples 
§ Christ; President J. Ross Stevenson, 
of Prineeton, N. J., and Rev. John A. 
Marquis, of New York, both former mod- 
erators of the Presbyterian church in the 
U. S. A.; Bishop William M. Bell, of 
Harrisburg, Pa., of the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ; and Rev. F 
G. Ceffin, of Albany, Mo., President of 
the American Christian Convention. 


DR. F. 8. IDLEMAN, 142 WEST Sist 8ST. 
Cc. E. Internat’l. Convention JULY 5-11. 
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How Coca-Cola © 
Resembles Tea 
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If you could take about one-third of a glass of 
tea, add two-thirds glass of carbonated water, 
then remove the tea flavor and add a little lemon 
juice, phosphoric acid, sugar, caramel and certaiz 
flavors in the correct proportion, you would havc 
an almost perfect glass of Coca-Cola. 


In fact, Coca-Cola may be fairly described as 
“a carbonated, flavored counterpart of tea, of ap- 
proximately one-third the stimulating strength 
of the average cup of tea.” 
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Busy Minister Does 
Not Pity Himself 
While a good many ministers are con- 
scious of their hardships, Rev. John Gor- 
don, pastor of Second Congregational 
+hurch, of Rockford, Ill., has quite a dif- 
erent feeling about the whole matter. 
he log-book of this man constitutes a 
challenge to every minister who reads 
it He says: “I get up early and write 
sermonette for the daily paper; then I 
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The following analyses, made and confirmed by 
the leading chemists throughout America, show 
the comparative stimulating strength of tea and 
Coca-Cola stated in terms of the quantity of 
caffein contained in each: 
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Black tea—I cupful 
(hot) (5 4. oz.) 
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Green tea—! glassful 
(cold) (8 4. oz., exclusive of ice) 


Coca-Cola—! drink, 8 fl. oz._...........61 @r. 


(prepared with I ff. oz. of ayrup) 
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Clean and sanitary. \Used by over 40,000 
churches. Send for catalog and ree trial offer. 
Thomas Commanion Service Co., Box 495 Lima, 0. 
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Of all the plants which Nature has provided for 
man’s use and enjoyment, none surpasses tea in 
its refreshing, wholesome and helpful qualities. 
This explains its almost universal popularity. 


HYMNS FOR TODAY 


A complete hymnal for both Sunday School 
snd Church. New, beautiful — on all the 
vital subjects that leading religious thinkers 
are advocating today, with Orders of Services 
ved S. S. departments and church, and Serv- 
ives for Anniversaries. 

The use of Hymns for Today will educate 
both youth and adult in the essentials of the 
Kingdom of God. Price, $75 per 100. Re- 
' rnable sample sent. Orchestrated. 

FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 


516 Elm S&t., Cincinnati, O. 
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The Coca-Cola Company has issued a booklet 
giving detailed analysis of its recipe. A copy 
will be mailed free on request to anyone who is 
interested. Address: 


The Coca-Cola Co., Dept. J, Atlanta, Ga., U.S. A. 
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“Life of Christ,” and other films for 
Sunday showing. 


The Church Film Exchange 
Crawford, Neb. 
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Peake’s Commentary 
on the Bible 


An Entirely New Commentary in One Volume 


Just published and received with extraordin- 
ary enthusiasm as an epoch-making work of 
marvellous value and indispensable to all intellt- 
gent lovers of the Bible, whether lay or clerical. 


Edited by ARTHUR S. PEAKE, M.A., D.D. 
Rylands Professor of Biblical Exegesis in the Univer- 
sity of Manchester. 

With the assistance for the New Testament of 
A. J. GRIEVE, M.A., D.D. 

Principal of Congregational Hall, Edinburgh. 
Introduction by 
MELANCTHON WOOLSEY STRYKER, D.D., LL.D. 
Formerly President of Hamilton College, author of 
“English Bible Versions and Origins,” etc. 

A STAFF OF SIXTY-ONE CONTRIBUTORS 
Numerous Special Supplemental Articles. 
The Latest Scholarship. Over 1,000 Double- 
column Pages with Maps, Full Index, 
Bibliographies, Etc. 

“The best work of its kind.”—PROFESSOR SANDAY. 


“Such a book as this has long been wanted.”—Times 
Literary Supplement 


“The very best handy Commentary published.”— 
Methodist Times. 
Price $4.00, plus 20 cents postage. 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 

















FAITH-BUILDING | 
BOOKS 


Belief and Life 
By Principal W. R. Selbie 
Price $1.25 


Modern Belief in Immortality 


By Newman Smyth 
Price 75 Cents 


Through Science to Faith 
By Newman Smyth 


Belief in God 
By Jacob Gould Schurman 


Price $1.50 
The Christian Hope 


By William Adams Brown 
Price $1.75 


The Religion of a Layman 
By Charles R. Brown 


Price $1.75 


Price $1.25 
Add 10 cents per book for postage. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 




















Suggestions for 


Commencement 


. 
Gifts 
The Daily Altar. 
By Willett and Morrison. Full leather, 
$2.50; purple cloth, $1.50. Add 8 cents 


f ostage. 


Touchstones of Success. 
By Francis E. Clark, Bishop Quayle, 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis and a hundred other 
leading Americans. An excellent book 
for young men. $1.25, plus 10 cents 
postage. 


Nelson Bible, American Revised. 


Genuine leather, morocco grain, divinity 
circuit, silk sewed, round corners, red un- 
der gold edges, title stamped on back in 
pure gold, India paper, only one inch 
thick. $6.00 plus |2 cents postage. 


The Outline of History. 
By H. G. Wells. The ideal gift for 
thoughtful young people. In two vol- 
umes. $10.50, plus 20 cents postage. 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











HASTINGS’ ONE-VOLUME 


Dictionary of the 
Bible 


Cleas, concise, popular and yet scholarly. The skill of 
its able and experienced editor, Dr. Hastings, is in evi- 
dence at every point. Unimportant subjects are treated 
briefly, making it possible to devote more space to vital 
themes. Among its contributors are found 100 of the lead- 
ing Biblical scholars in England and America and each 
gives the results of his own special knowledge and re- 
search. The articles on the different books of the Bible 
are especially valuable. The point of view is that of pro- 
gressive, modern Biblical scholarship. Extreme theories 
are avoided. In general, the conclusions which are des- 
tined to be the basis of present-day preaching and teach- 
ing, are fairly and convincingly set forth. The historical, 
geographical, and archzological data are also classified 
and presented with rare skill and effectiveness. 
effectiveness. 


OVER 1000 PAGES. BOUND IN CLOTH. 
Price $7.00 plus 25 cents postage 
Special India Paper Edition, $8.00. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 









































Everyday Life Books 


Inspirational, Devotional Books by Writers 
of Spiritual Vision 


Over a half million “Everyday Life” books have 

been sold. The little volumes are put up in a com- 

pact, handy, pocket edition, printed on thin paper, 
bound in art leather. 


THE MANHOOD OF THE MASTER 
By H. E. Fosdick 


THE MEANING OF PRAYER 
By H. E. Fosdick 
PSALMS OF THE SOCIAL LIFE 
By Cleland B. McAfee 
This book shows how the Psalms grew out of the 
actual lives of men who were vividly conscious both 
of God and the social group. 
THE MANY SIDED DAVID 
By Philip E. Howard 
A new and sympathetic interpretation of the charac- 
ter of David, which brings the real man vividly before 
the reader. The treatment is full of challenge to truly 
Christian living. 
A LIVING BOOK IN A LIVING AGE 
By Lynn Harold Hough 
The theme is built around the living power of the 
Bible. The book carries the conviction that this living 
power is as strong now as ever and as sure in its re- 
vitalizing influence. 
PAUL IN EVERYDAY LIFE 
By John Douglas Adam 


A stimulating use of Paul’s intense experiences and 
forceful teaching to make possible a closer application 
of Christian standards to personal problems. 


UNDER THE HIGHEST LEADERSHIP 
By John Douglas Adam 
A book that deals with realities, in presenting what 
iving under the leadership of Christ may mean. 
BUILDING ON ROCK 

By Henry Kingman 
\ book meeting the demand for reality in religion by 
indicating what Jesus showed to be essential to a life 
built on eternal foundations. 

CHRIST IN EVERYDAY LIFE 

By E. I. Bosworth 
The words of the Master made luminous by comment 
and helpful quotations in prose and poetry. 

THE CHRISTIAN ACCORDING TO PAUL 

By John T. Faris 
\ virile study of the elements, from Paul’s viewpoint, 
which enter into the complete Christian life, with an 
‘xtraordinary amount of rich illustrative material. 

MEETING THE MASTER 

By Ozora S. Davis 
Our Lord’s conversations with individuals studied to 
bring out the essential traits of His character, and the 
effect upon the lives of those who talked with Him. 

HOW GOD MADE MEN 
By Frederick Harris 


Che careers of outstanding Bible characters are stud- 
ied, to obtain light upon the supremely important 
question of individual life work. Of special interest to 
young people. 


Each $1.15, plus 6 cents postage 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 








THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


reviewing Kirby Page’s new book, just 
published by the Christian Century Press, 


The SWORD or The CROSS 


says: 

“Six years ago,” writes Kirby Page, the 
author of the book, “ it was generally believed 
that the church was opposed to war. It was— 
in theory. It remained so until crowned heads 
and other rulers made declarations and mobil- 
ized their fighting men. Then the church did 
what it has consistently done for a thousand 
years—it flung itself unreservedly into the 
struggle. Can it be that the church has been 
wrong in holding this attitude toward war?” 
The author is almost inclined to answer in the 
negative. But although war, at the moment 
of its inception, may be said to be favored by 
the majority, the still more searching question 
arises whether the majority is infallible. Ma- 
jorities, including the church and the govern- 
ment, have opposed and persecuted many of 
the world’s greatest benefactors—men who 
brought new light to bear on science, men emi- 
nent in religion, in the great movements for hu- 
man freedom, as well as in needed reforms and 
in many other lines of world progress. Every 
student of history knows it; surely the majority 
is not infallible! 

What might have been the history of the last 
twenty centuries if the church had consistently 
opposed war? The writer of this book reminds 
us again of the teachings of Jesus, many of 
them still but dimly comprehended or even 
wholly misunderstood. The “sword,” of which 
he spoke in Matt. 10:34 and Luke 22:36, was 
to mark the line of division between right and 
wrong, to make a cleavage, not in the bodies of 
men, but in the ancient philosophies and age- 
old customs, and especially in the interpretation 
of religion. His teachings to his followers, his 
rejection of the tempter’s lure of worldly great- 
ness and power, his new standard of love and 
kindness, of forgiveness, of brotherhood, were 
all against war and bloodshed. His kingdom 
was not one of power and possessions and 
mighty armies and wars. It is, as clearly as his 
words could express it, a kingdom in the hearts 
of men who place love and faith and kindness 
and mercy above all the prizes of the world, 
with its fightings and conquests. This was the 
meaning accepted in the early church. Has the 
modern church wholly forgotten the glorious 
vision ? 

We commend this little volume. It is timely 
and inspirational. 


Price of the book, $1.20, plus 8c postage 
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The Outline of History 


A SURVEY OF THE 41 CHAPTERS 


The World’s Dawn. 


The world was old long before the coming of man, those immeasurable ages of life's first faint — 
stirrings of which most of us know so little and are unable to learn much from professorial mono- 
graphs. The “Outline” gives this marvellously interesting story in language which brings before 
the mind's eye a thoroughly understandable realization of those ages through which mass and 
matter passed, up to the crude beginnings of living creation, and thence to the giant reptiles and 
animals—a brilliantly told story, covering millions of years and culminating in the advent of man. 


Man’s Advent. 


The dim mystery of man's origin is wisely dealt with. Sources are examined—the Bible, Evolu- 
tion, and so on, in the light of actual discoveries of the Neanderthalic and other ages, and so is 
composed a picture of earliest human life and origins, which is full of enlightenment on the ques- 
tion. After that picture, the reader is shown mankind's victories and failures in the struggle for 
life against mammoths and monsters, his gradual rise from the primitive, the instinct of love and 
hate, the family idea, the earliest methods of protection and reasoning, the growth of intelligence. 
And so he emerges from savagery, he takes his first step along the path which leads to today. 


Civilization’s Cradle. 
It is curious to picture an inarticulate world, yet it was so until man began to think; then came 
speech, which for long was the only means of record, a time of mythology and superstition out 
of which religion grew. The next steps in communication were signs, picture-language and writ- 
ing, then art and culture. How, gradually over many centuries, all this came about in different 
parts of the world is told in the “‘Outline’’ and a marvellously fascinating story it is, of a world in 
civilization’s cradle, still in the swaddling clothes of development. 











History’s Beginnings. 
When mankind woke up to a realization of cause and effect, history began; sanguinary wars, 
brutal enslavings of nations, wholesale magnificent though crude conceptions. Thrilling pages 
these make in “Outline,” wherein graphic portrayal is given of how these early races, some van- 
ished, others surviving, made history, and in doing so wove the fabric of the world's polity, out of 
which evolved both the freedoms and oppressions of today. 


In Anno Domini. 


A right understanding of these years is necessary to the student 6f social and politica} questRits, 5 
particularly in early Anno Domini when the world consciousness was keen and its. co 
impressionable. It was the age of mind over matter, of noble chivalries struggling amid sel 

and greed, of Crusades and Magna Charta, the dawn of light and freedom. These two thousand 
years of progress are vividly outlined by Mr. Wells in words which get at the truth through 
glamour and glitter and leave the reader in good view of the facts in accurate perspective. 


What of Tomorrow? 


After coming down to recent years, traversing the nineteenth century and revealing much about 
the Great War, the author takes the reader to the top of the high tower of his farsightedly practi- 
cal imagination and shows him the world as it is to be if right and freedom are to sway and man- 
kind is to gain good from the trials which have lately been tearing civilization. Without doubt 
such a coherent and common-sense plan of world co-operation as here depicted is an ideal worth 
the sacrifice of the War years, and if it is to come it will only be by united and unselfish action. 
Such a plan to study and work for is alone worth many times the cost of these volumes—in- 
valuable as they are in other respects. 


In two volumes: $10.50, plus 20 cents postage. 
Special terms to Christian Century readers, $5.00 down, balance 30 days. 
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